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THE SECRET MAREIA6E. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Hasten to the goal of fame, between tbe posts of duty. 
And win a blessing from the world, that men maj love 
thy name." 

TUPPEB. 

What's in a name ? said our great English 
dramatist. What's in a name ? sajs the an- 
tiquated beauty of high degree, who bestows 
the hand which has been fairer upon the 
twig of a cotton branch. 

But after all, a Jopp, a Bugg, a Craig, 
may be as rich, drive as fine horses and as 
luxurious carriages, as the representatives of 

VOL. I. B 
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the ancient aristocracy, who, dying in the 
cause of royalty, had only a name to bequeath 
to their descendants. 

Still, there is something gratifying to our 
great enemy, pride, when in the chancel of 
the village church we behold the monuments 
covered with the dust of ages, on which are 
engraved the imperishable names of a Percy, 
a Howard, a Eussell, a Walpole. Our hearts 
would be indeed cold, even as the marble we 
gaze upon, if the recollection of their virtues 
and their gallant deeds did not inspire us 
with some degree of enthusiasm. 

But after all, what s in a name ? The cot- 
ton lord, in the midst of his workmen, who 
are guiding and controlling the movements of 
a hundred looms, may, in as high a degree, 
though in a different cause, exercise the 
ennobling and inmiortahsing virtues distin- 
guishing the owner of the antique towers 
which now rise high above the smoke or 
steam of manufacture. 

Still, there must be somewhat in a name. 
We do not read of the Higginses or the 
Muggses, the Wiggetts or the Fottses, as 
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the chosen heroes or heroines of romance; 
though, were they as such familiar to the ear, 
all might be as " harmony not understood." 

It may also be asked, "What is in place?" 
To some, the home of their youth is but as 
the last year's nest to the full-fledged song- 
ster of the spring — ^to others, it is as the 
adamant which, the fable relates, drew every 
piece of iron out of the timbers of the ap- 
proaching vessel. Some cling to locality 
with instinctive fondness, while others find 
homes on every shore, and are bound to 
them but by a rope of sand. 

Every advantage is at least somewhat 
counterbalanced; every Ught has its shadow. 
Those who own the greater number of ties 
are, by each separate one, the less strongly 
bound, — others are encircled by one strong 
cord alone. When they break that, it is at 
once, and for ever 1 

Travellers, or those who make their homes 
in foreign lands, endeavour to represent, by 
pen or pencU, to their absent friends, the 
scenes amongst which their lives are passed. 
We visit with interest, and narrowly inspect. 
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the ruins of the old house in which virtue, 
genius, or hrayery drew its first or latest 
hreath. For those who cling to persona 
have generally a fondness for place also, and 
have even the power of drawing ideal scenes 
on which the heings of fancy, romance, or 
memory live and move ; while, to the imagi- 
native mind, the same invisible pictures are 
produced and re-produced, as a tale is re- 
read or listened to again. 

Let the memory of those who have bene- 
fited their country or mankind at large — ^who 
have shed lustre upon an obscure name — ^be 
honoured as it deserves. Let no meretricious 
ornament of birth or fortune oppose a tinsel 
surface to the solid gold of virtue, and of 
true nobleness of heart. 

At the same time, we shall vainly endeavour 
to withhold the tribute of admiration when 
the brightness of ancestral renown falls upon 
the heads of those who are both honoured 
among their equals and blessed by their in- 
feriors, and from whose example all ranks 
may equally gain lessons worthy to be learnt 
by men and Christians. It is then that the 
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reyerence attached to name is reflected upon 
the stately woods, the wide plains, the grey 
towers of the heir of many generations. Then 
the poor rejoice in the prosperity of the great, 
and the peasant enjoys, beneath the oak's 
broad shadow, the essence of those privileges 
which nominally belong to wealth and sta- 
tion alone. 

It was from similar associations that Ashton 
Park, situated in a beautiful part of Devon- 
shire, bordering on the sea, had, for more than 
a centuiy, obtained amongst the sight-seeing 
world a Qelebrity which its over-natural and 
artificial beauties contributed to maintain. 

Its collection of statues and pictures de- 
cidedly above mediocrity; its large halls and 
oak staircases, emblazoned with the arms of 
the time-honoured Lisle family; its .gardens 
and its glades; its ivy-covered rocks and 
waving woods, were, during the long days of 
summer, the favourite resort of many a plea- 

Harry and Lady Lisle were esteemed and 

sity and enjoying a leisure hour, paid likewise 
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a respectful tribute to the memory of the 
great and good departed ancestry, whose 
shades seemed still to hover over the home 
of their descendants. 

The walls of Ashton Park are hung with 
portraits of the Lisle family. In their court- 
dresses of many a century back, they appear 
to turn their silent gaze upon each visitor, 
as the door noiselessly closes behind him. 
There are the knights in their velvet coats, 
broad-flapped pockets, and full white ruffles. 
The ladies — some fair, some frowning — 
who condescended to share their fortunes, 
with their long, tightly-fitted satins, their 
white taper fingers, and small pointed shoes; 
these have all gazed on the lovely woods, 
and the blue distant hills, which surround 
Ashton Park. 

They have all trod its old floors; their 
voices have echoed through its long galleries 
and winding staircases ; its terraced gardens 
have offered sweet flowers at the shrine of 
beauty and bravery ; and on the broad ocean 
beyond, many a Lisle has been borne to dis- 
tant lands. But those who were once replete 
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with life, who were now animated with its 
hopes, and now weighed down with the con- 
sciousness of its vanities and its cares, are 
all returned to their parent dust. Diverse 
as were their earthly destinies, in death one 
epitaph suits all alike — '' I have been, and I 
am not." 

There was one picture at the end of the 
long dining-room, opening from the domed 
and pillared hall, which riveted the attention 
of most observers. It was that of a lady in 
the bloom of womanhood. She was a Lisle, 
and had . been remarkable for her beauty. 
The soft, Ught hair grew in points upon the 
forehead, and was partially turned back to 
reveal the fair and lovely brow. The attitude 
was one of attention, as the head, round 
which some pearls were entwined, and from 
which hung a white veil, rested on the per- 
feet model of a female hand. The rest ol 
the features were alike faultless; and the 
clear, soft blue eyes, during the hours that 
fled away on the swift wings of music and 
revelry, semed to gaze somewhat mournfully, 
though kindly, on the living, moving, and 
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brilliant crowd beneath them. The tale of 
her life was a melancholy one. Beauty did 
not shield her from sorrow. She loved, and 
was deserted, and, as a recluse, had passed 
a long and silent life. 

With a strong, though no uncommon feel- 
ing of veneration, did Sir Harry Lisle, the 
possessor of Ashton Park, look upon its 
ancient walls and venerable woods. From 
father to son, for many generations, had the 
name unsullied, the estates undiminished, 
descended to their present owner. 

Sir Harry was an only son. The idol of 
his parents, they would willingly have sought 
for him a wife among the magnates of the 
land. But Harry Lisle was discerning and 
firm, constant, gentle, and brave. 

In early life, Clara Wilmot, an orphan, the 
sister of one of his dearest school and college 
friends, had charmed his fancy and riveted 
his affections. Perseverance gained its re- 
ward. His parents consented to receive at 
Ashton the gentle and beautiful Clara Wilmot, 
who so wound herself round their hearts that, 
on the day which, with their consent, was to 
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unite her to their soiii they blessed her with 
real affection. 

The swift years passed by, laying the aged 
baronet and his faithM partner in the family 
vanity and giving the young Sir Harry and his 
beautifal Clara possession of Ashton Park. 

While they mourned the loss of the kindest 
of parents, they were too happy in each other 
to sorrow as those without hope. Their 
tempers and tastes suited ; they had riches, 
health, and a good name ; the poor blessed 
them, the great courted them ; none envied 
them, for it seemed that they but possessed 
advantages to share them with others. 

They kept on the even tenour of their way, 
and no dark thread seemed woven into their 
web of life. Sir Harry had his hunters, Lady 
Lisle her nursery. Sir Harry was a magis- 
trate, and did his duty to his country and his 
fellow-creatures with impartiality and kind- 
ness. Lady Lisle had her schools and her 
clubs. Whig or Tory, liberal or conservative, 
simple or learned, alike found a seat at their 
hospitable table; they had room and benevo- 
lence enough for all. 
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Prosperity is certainly a sweet soother of 
our nature, and a happy medium through 
which to look upon our fellow-creatures, and 
when met hy a naturally cheerful and even 
temper, as was the case with Sir Harry and 
his wife, earth, under its influence, would 
appear almost the realization of perfect bliss. 
Clara Lisle had known adversity, and she en- 
deavoured to guard herself from the alluring 
and dangerous influence of prosperity; but, 
with every wish gratified and every hope 
realized, she felt the task was a difficult 
one. 

People said they were too happy, too Hght- 
hearted, it could not last ; it was all hght ; it 
would be better for them if they had a few 
crosses to bear now and then. 

" Ay, let 'em alone, poor things," said old 
dame Parkins to her friend and gossip, Maiy 
Bennett, when on Sunday afternoons they 
used to trudge home together to the alms- 
houses Sir Harry's kind heart had built and 
endowed ; " let 'em alone ; I've lived under 
the Lisle family there's many and many a 
long year, and so did my good man, who lies 
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there hard by yon yew tree. Mary, I've 
shown you his pleasant resting-place many's 
the time, han't I, and there never was a Lisle 
yet that didn't come to some trouble, lived he 
only long enough, bless 'em all I but let 'em 
alone for a bit, though I dunna want to be- 
speak evil for 'em; but they're young yet: 
let ten years more pass over 'em — ^well see. 
Nay, nay, Mary; may be we shanna see it, but 
them as come after us will see it. Now they 
wunna look so blithesome in their large square 
pew as. they did this artemoon, with the 
bright coloiu: in their cheeks, and the smiles 
on their brows." 

"Ay, bless 'em right and leftl" replied 
Mrs. Mary Bennett, who was no way disposed 
to contradict her friend's experience ; " they 
bring light like the broad sunbeam wherever 
they go. I guess no lawyer ever seed the 
inside of Sir Harry's halls ; no, nor his father's 
neither, only when he's axed to dine. They 
never litigate with poor folk about their mills 
and their lands; and as to Mr. Dosum, 
th' apothecary, I warrants he drinks more out 
of my master's cellars in one day than they 
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takes out of hid 'spensary in a round twelve- 
month. Bless 'emt" 

^* lis what I was a thinking of, Molly/' 
said Mrs* Parkins. ^* H^e, will ye help me 
ower this stile ? My stick's no so good as • a 
firiendly arm; and now oome along with me^ 
and tak' your cup of tea, neighhour; I*^ 
's^cting the clerk's wife, and old ^ovel the 
se&ton, and well drink Miss Alice's health at 
the Park yonder, the sweet babe I four yearn 
old this blessed day. There's a rale Lide 
for ye, with her blue laughing eyes and her 
flaxen lockies." 

^' Thank'ee kindly, neighbour ; one good 
turn deserves t'other, the folks say, so you 
maun all on you keep the merry Christmas 
in my tidy little parlour — ^the more's the 
merrier — over the beef and plum-pudding 
when they come." 
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CHAPTER n. 

" The discoyery of truth by slow progressiTe medi- 
tatkm is wisdom." 

• 

^' Bbal life 1 a tale of real li& I I call 
that a stapid title I I'm sure it must be 
a stupid book I No, no ; this will not do to 
restore my good humour 1 I don't want to 
know what everyday scenes of life are, as if 
we did not all see enough of themy each in 
his own private home." 

So saying, the half-smiling, half-pouting 
Annie Mowbray put down the book, whose 
leaves she had been carelessly reviewing, and 
vigorously appKed the india-rubber to the half- 
finished portrait that lay before her. 
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" Clara, I was going to say quiet home i 
but second words are best sometimes, for I 
fancy the epithet qtiiet does not always suit 
every one's home ; certainly not mine. But 
tell me, should you really care if Mr. Mason 
gave J6500 or J65000 for the hideous red 
brick house opposite the vicarage, enclosed 
in its stiff yew hedges; whether Lady An- 
drews orders dinner herself, or inspects the 
carte du maitre d'hotely or whether Lavinia 
Lawless accepts that little wretched dandy of 
a man who used to amuse you and me last 
year at Spa, by handing her one, two, three, 
four (I beUeve he proposed to her at the last 
glass) — ^yes, five — ^glasses of niineral water. 
I could not fancy making love in a pump- 
room ! ". 

Clara Lisle joined in the hearty laugh with 
which her friend finished the description of 
her Spa reminiscences, and, without waiting 
for a reply, Annie continued — 

"But I must make this picture rather 
more Uke you, my dear beautifal Clara, or 
Sir Harry will not reward me by the statuette 
of Apollo, which he promised to bring me 
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from Venice. I wonder when it will come, — 
eh, Clara?" 

A glance, which told of expectation, hope, 
anxiety, spoke from the eyes which were 
raised in answer to this appeal, more than 
words could have done, as Olara Lisle rose 
to take a look at her friend's drawing. 

"I believe your great virtue, or perhaps 
foible, for they are nearly allied, is creduUty, 
Annie. I really think you could be inter- 
ested in the most romantic improbability 
which came within the range of possibihty. 
Merely the shadow of truth passing over an 
incident would colour it sufficiently for your 
behef." 

" Quite right I What is the use of being 
an author, if people know all you are going to 
say before you write ? Of course, virtue, suf- 
fering, morality, and kindness, are all right, 
proper, necessary I They understand these 
things; .and in general, when they pro- 
fess to write only a novel, they do not in- 
terfere with the moralizing world. I do 
like to be startled, interested, excited, when 
I profess to amuse myself." 
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" Very natarally, with your quick fieutioy 
and impetuous feelings ; but do not let your 
iaia,ginatiQn run away with your pencil while 
you are drawing my portrait,-*— you have flat- 
tered me a little too much." 

^' Never fear; that is impossible! You 
know I think you perfect; mind, maimer, 
features, figure— -you are my heau idSal of a 
happy young married woman ; in short," re- 
plied Annie, with a quick, merry laugh, ** you 
have nothing to wish for." 

^'That does not prove that I am happy, 
though, certainly." 

*' I am not logically inclined this beautiful 
morning, dear Olara, so let us talk without 
reasoning. You work; I draw; and as to 
* Real Life,' it may return to the Ubrary with 
my full permission. Poor authors I How I 
pity them. What annoyances they subject 
themselves to 1 Their pet passages are always 
pulled into shreds, — ^their sprightliness often 
voted flippancy ; the ludicrous, vulgar ; the 
pathetic, overstrained — sentimental 1 Oppro- 
brious terms ! While the fastidious public de- 
clare they will throw the book into the fire, if 
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the heroine turn out unhappily, and that the, 
conclusion of a marriage is so very common* 
place. I see no alternative 1 no redress 1 " 
continued Annie, laughing. 

" How fond you . are of extremes I Light 
and shade alone, you know, will not compose 
a picture. You must have many intermediate 
tints, to perfect the whole. Change — ^pro- 
gress — ^is what we expect and look for in life. 
Besides, do you not remember the fable of th^ 
man and his ass, and the story of Apelles, the 
painter? The author of ' Real Life,' you 
may be certain, did not expect to please every 
one ; and if he has kept the topics of homceo«i 
pathy, hydropathy, mesmerism, spirit-rap- 
ping, &c., in due subjection, some among the 
public wiU be kind enough to be perhaps 
quietly interested, amused, even benefited by 
this ' Real Life.' " 

** Very true — quite incontrovertible ; but 
still, dear Clara, I will keep to my own pppr 
Httle opinion. Its title alone tells me it is 
not a book intended for the perusal of those 
who have youth and light hearts to recom-n 
mend them; so I shall leave it for such con- 

YOL. I, c 
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tented, quiet, industrious, married people as 
y(m and Sir Harry Lisle. You are so pro* 
Yokingly staid and sensible. Now don't you 
wish Sir Harry were here to take your part ?" 

" Do you really expect me to answ^ such 
a question ? " replied her friend, while a bright 
colour rose in her cheek, and her heart leaped 
for joy at the idea Annies words suggested. 
*• He may be here to-day — this very evening 1 
tiiough it is cruel of you to try and disturb 
Day resolution not to picture to myself the 
moment of his arrival until I know he is near 
me in this very house." 

^^No, you are not apathetic, I know; 
though, but for that pretty blush, which you 
could not suppress, some would not have 
given you credit fw the feelings you are try- 
ing to hide in yotu* child's pelisse ! It is so 
very natural — ^no, very allowable, I suppose, 
is a better word — to be fond of one's husband. 
iBitnot?" 

*^ You are a little tormentor, — you have no 
j^ ;" yet a smile she could not suppress ae- 
companied these words, which Clara felt ww 
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a pexinissioii for farther inyestigation of feel- 
ing bjr whieh Annie would undoubtedly profit. 
Nor was die mistaken. Clara was not spared 
tiie analysis of her hopes, feare, «r longings ; 
<bat suddenly Annie s mood seemed changed 
as with affectionate earnestness she ex- 
claimed — 

" I do hope aU yott wish for wiU be granted, 
my dearest Claoa 1 Now, if we had but alittle 
influence over one of Aladdin's wonderful 
slaves, we nught learn how £u: Sir Harry is 
from us at this moment. Do you know I am 
half ashamed of owmng to you, who have, I 
feel) so little sympathy with my foibles, that 
the dear old Arabiim Nights are stUl hi^ in 
my favour. To be sure, the princesses are 
always beautiful, the princes always young and 
rich, the uncles invariably cruel and jealoas, 
the sultato^ passionate and despotic — perhaps 
tiiere is a little sameness now and then ; but 
then that is like * Baal Life ; ' while there is 
s«ch a charming vadety of<^rvishes, genii, 
aad sweepa^ rthai&-««<«-^^* 

''^'Thatr' you» woiftld like to live in an en- 
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chanted world, and bid adieu to everything 
like the prose of life, and touch each object 
with your magic wand? I perfectly under- 
stand your meaning. But, Annie," and now 
Clara s gentle voice spoke from and to the 
heart, " you are but a young, foolish, happy 
girl, and know not * Real Life,' otherwise you 
would not so impetuously disclaim all affinity 
with its cares and responsibilities, its positive 
and negative enjoyments." 

" Oh I if you are serious," and Annie s voice 
assumed a mock solemnity, " I must explain 
my meaning. I am only speaking of the 
events of everyday life as not being suited to 
form an interesting book for an idle moment. 
Decidedly the most romantic possibiUties are 
most suited to the richness of my fancy — 
scenes of knight-errantry which carry one 
far away into the glorious times of chivalry — 
that redeeming Ught in the annals of the dark 
middle ages. But novels which profess to 
carry out some moral idea— for instance, the 
virtue of endurance, its pains, penalties, and 
rewards — read too like a sermon for me 1 " 

^^ But, with most readers, passages which 
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sympathize with general feeling, touching 
cords whose vibrations extend far around, 
excite the deeper interest." 

"But, Clara!" 

" A little patience, dear Annie ; remember 
it is a cardinal virtue, and one which you do 
not exercise very often, you must allow ; but 
I am not going to moralize, even if you give 
me permission." 

" I am delighted to hear it. You have a 
bad habit of looking too much upon the 
rational side of everything ; and I lose ter- 
ribly, in comparison with your extreme pro- 
priety of manner and behaviour." 

" Let your vanity be at rest on this point; 
for, to be candid with you, I have within me 
at this moment a world of hopes, fears, and 
anxieties which you may, if you please, set 
down to the score of romance, and which, 
happily for you, will prevent too continuous 
a flow of your unknown enemies — ^rational 
ideas I But, tell me, have you ever looked 
round the world in search of scenes of real 
interest? Ah! you may be certain many 
passing at this moment are capable of in$pir- 
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ing a depth of feeling, which the romantie 
improbahihties of a mere novelist's imagina- 
tion would fail to excite." 

" You appear calm, my unparalleled Clara! 
— ^very cahn ; but I fully believe you are suf- 
fering tortures <rf impatience, and that while 
I am counting the hours until my marble 
Apollo arrives, you never have the image of 
Sir Harry Lisle out of your mind. Deny it, 
if you can ! " and Annie, throwing a glance 
of pretended penetration upon her Mend, en- 
deavoured apparently to read her thoughts. 

" I will be true and honest — follow yoiir 
good example in this instance, Annie dear. 
You are right: my impatience is almost 
beyond control. Three days have passed 
since that one on which he told me in Ym 
last letter I was to e^tpect him." 

"Are you really and truly anxious, my 
poor Clara?" hastily burst from Annie's 
lips, as an expression of pity and tender- 
ness suffiised her ingenuous countenance. 
You are anxious and uoihappy, and yon 
have not sought my sympathy and consola* 
tioQ 1 But what are three days ? — a meve 
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nothing in a yacht voyage of three weeks 1 " 
she added quickly. '* The friend who offered 
Sir Harry a passage home may perchance 
have gone on another tack first; but, as you 
sdd just now, he really may be here to- 
night." 

A smile replaced the anxious shade that 
for a moment had passed over Lady Lisle-s 
usually placid brow. '^ Certainly, wind and 
tide will not even respect a wife's wishes, 
though she may have been separated for six 
months firom — " 

" From one of whom that wife really must 
dream night and day/' eagerly interrupted 
Annie, " to judge by the melancholy expres- 
sion I just saw upon your face, Clara, it 
was quite appalling for the moment ! And 
now, can you guess the subject (^ m^ 
thoughts ? " 

" No ; they fly so quickly from one aubjeot 
to another. You must be your own intev* 
preter." 

" I was thinking that your history would 
not be a bad foundation for a novel." 

'^ Indeed ! I fancied you had i^ contempt 
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for any one who would prove so common- 
place a heroine as I fear I should." 

« Quite a mistake, I assure you. Never 
mind your early life — ^that was uninteresting 
enough, I dare say, for you must have been 
too amiable a child. I would begin with Sir 
Harry's first introduction to you, and proceed 
with various interesting and romantic traits 
of his untiring devotion for years. I know 
you had a strong, though of course a very pro- 
perly feminine, approbation and attachment, 
and so forth. I would certainly descant 
largely on the mutual constancy which finally 
overcame tremendous obstacles 1 Then would 
come the happy, charming conclusion, when 
I acted as bridesmaid. All would have been 
perfect, but for the disconsolate looks of poor 
Arthur Graham. There my novel in strict 
justice ought to end. Do you think I might 
by any means render the honeymoon, the 
continental tour, the return home, interesting 
to some readers? But, Clara! This last, long 
reparation, is it not quite unpardonable ? " 

"Not quite," replied Clara, smiling; "in 
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this life we must pardon all offences, great 
and small, even such an offence as an unpar- 
donable absence." 

^' But you should have accompanied him, 
and assisted him to nurse his invalid uncle. 
You have been doing nothing but trimming 
Alice s frocks, looking out upon the sea, and 
learning a little Italian poetry." 

"No, no; I have been much better em- 
ployed, as you are aware ; particularly during 
the last three days, in looking through this 
large telescope, Hstening to harbour reports, 
and watching the ebb and flow of the tide. 
I fully enter into your spirit of sarcasm, you 
perceive, though I am the object of it." 

" Only a little help from imagination, 
Clara, and I could picture you to myself as 
one of Amphitrite s nymphs." 

"I advise you to adhere to truth. The 
events of my life have been sufficiently varied. 
A trying youth contrasts with a perfectly bUss- 
ful married life;" and at that moment Lady 
Lisle looked the intense happiness she felt. 
" It is lovely out," she continued, rising and 
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a^roaehing the window. ^^ Do, Annie, pnt 
away your drawing, and we will ride along 
the sands to Moor Point." 

" With all my heart. I am thred of my 
tedious pencil and paper, which obstinately 
refuses to take your exact likeness. That 
peculiar expression of gentle decision is diffi- 
cult to manage artistically, though it is very 
captivating in nature. If I try to make you 
look serious, I give a cross turn to the upper 
lip, and a smile instantly degenarates into a 
sDly simper. This will never do for Sir 
Harry. What a dear, charming, lovely homie 
ycm have, Clara! " continued Annie, as, hastily 
removing the condemned portrait, she rushed 
towards the piazza, and gazed ior a moment 
with visible pleasure upon the beautified sea 
view. I wish every home were like yours I— 
but no comparisons — ^but it certainly is rather 
more difficult to be happy at Fen^ck House 
than at Ashton Park. We are all such 
strange people there 1 "' 

" You are not strange, you aore only very 
natural and very enthusiastic," replied her 
fiiend affectionately. " No well directed in- 
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flxienee would be thrown away upon yon, I 
am certain." 

^'Perhaps not. But at home I am at a 
loss where to look for it/* returned Amiie, m 
a li^t, careless tone. '^ But never mind. I 
am going to put on my habit instantly. I 
only allow you a few minutes to think, look 
at iiie picture, and count how many days and 
weeks it is since the original left you. Then 
we will take our usual sweeping look over the 
waste of waters." 

" Waste indeed ! " said Lady Lisle to her- 
self, as Annie, singing a stanza of a £a.younte 
song, left the room in overflowing spirits. 
"The world is a waste to me without my 
Harry, and, with all her love of frolic and 
ridicule, Annie is right in saying that I do 
think of him night and day I And well 
may I indeed value my blessings. He is kind, 
affectionate, and his &jce is dearer to me than 
aught in the wide world," she continued, b» 
giving words to her thoughts she moved to- 
wards the portrait of which Annie Mowbray 
had spoken, and which hung over her writing- 
table. LiteUigence, gentleness, and hi^ 
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bearing marked the countenance of this idol 
of Clara s heart, and seemed to authorize the 
devotion with which for some minutes she 
continued silently gazing before it. " All I 
wish and pray for is to see this face once 
more ; for I am indeed a happy wife. Few 
can boast of being equally blessed. Removed 
from poverty to affluence, to being the object 
on which true affection is lavished — how 
can I be sufficiently thankful ? And our dar- 
ling Alice ! " 

Thus expressing the thoughts that crowded 
h^r heart, even to overflowing, Lady Lisle 
remained for some minutes before she appUed 
herself to the task of letter-writing. But 
words were not wanted to express what was 
plainly read in her countenance. 

Miss Mowbray had said she was beautiful. 
To the soft, dark eyes and clear brow, shaded 
by masses of wavy brown hair, plaited and 
wound round her elegant and classically- 
shaped head; to the varjdng tints of com- 
plexion, and the bright smile, which at times 
gave an indescribable charm to her counte- 
nance, the appellation of beauty could not 
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be denied. But it was not this dangerous 
gift alone that had won the love of Sir Harry 
Lisle — Claras fascinations were of a still 
higher order. Sir Harry knew that in 
making her his wife he had secured a com* 
panion whose kindness of heart and gentie- 
ness of disposition would soothe him in the 
time of trial, and make even the bitter sweet 
to him in his passage through Ufe, In him 
Clara had found all her peculiar tempera- 
ment required — a Mend as well as a husband 
— an adviser as well as a lover — a support as 
well as an admirer. She was young, and 
might reasonably look forward to years of 
happiness, and to being exempt from even a 
common share of a mortal's sorrows. 

"Annie, I will be ready in a montent," 
replied Lady Lisle to her Mend's remon- 
strance, as, re-entering the sitting-room in 
riding attire, she found her, apparently for- 
getful of her engagement, leaning against 
a window overlooking the ocean. 

The two Mends were soon enjoying the 
beautiful sea breeze, which relieved the ip- 
tense heat of one of July's hottest days. 
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THie view, differing from that of most sea 
places, was one of varied beauty. Rocks 
clothed with masses of trees opposed their 
resistless force to ocean's stormy impetuosity, 
or in quiet grandeur received his caresses, as 
the white waves, witii unvarying sound, calmly 
rolled in, one after another, against their 
time-worn surfaces. Here and there yellow, 
sandy beaches reflected the sun's rays, and 
afforded a picturesque anchorage to numerous 
fishing and pleasure-boats. Inland, blue, 
distant hills mi^t be seen — well-wooded 
plains-^-the sparkle of a winding river, has- 
tening to pay tribute to its ocean parent — 
and many a noble park and mansion, the 
homes, the pride of English hearts ! Well 
might the anxiously-expected Sir Harry Lisle 
reciprocate the pleasure with which his re- 
turn home, after a six months' absence, was 
anticipated! Ashton Park had been the 
seat of his forefathers. Its gray towers had 
witnessed the entrance and exit of. successive 
generations of tiie Lisles. It was endeared 
to hiin by tradition^by memories of boy- 
hood's youth. Hkppy recollections were as- 
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somted with it. Latterly, and principally, it 
possessed the charm of being the home of 
his wife and chad. Sir Harry had been the 
child of prosperity. Biches had been his in- 
heritance. He would surely quietly fill up 
the measure of his days, and to his children 
leave his name and his possessions I 
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CHAPTER ni. 



" Tlie day is lowering — stilly black 
Sleeps the grim wave, while Heaven's rack, 
Dispersed and wild, 'twixt earth and sky. 
Hangs like a shattered canopy! 
On earth 'twas yet all calm aroimd, 
A pulseless silence, dread, profoond, 
More awful than the tempest's sound.' 



» 



" It is oppressively hot," said Miss Mow- 
bray, as the two friends, on returning from 
their ride, were walking on the terrace, which 
commanded the sea view ahready described. 

" And will be unusually stormy, I fear, to 
judge by those fiery clouds in the west. 
Look over the beacon; it is late — ^another 
day is passing! No tidings of the yacht! 
It seems very unaccountable. I cannot help — 
and yet " 
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Checking the expression c£ the troubled 
thoughts which would intrude themselves on 
her mind, Lady Lisle suddenly stood still, 
gazing in silence on the scene before her, as 
if afraid of giving utterance to words imply* 
ing a vague fear. Annie was a few steps in 
advance of her friend, and, joining her, hastily 
exclaimed, in her usually thoughtless manner, 
^' How beautiful ! how splendid I how I love 
to see the elements, those awfully difficult, 
incomprehensible ' agents,' as the natural 
philosophy books call them, preparing to get 
into a rage, a real ^ band fide' ragel-^I can 
enter into their composition at such a time- 
then there seems something sympathetic be- 
tween us I How dark and stormy it does 
look — ^really grand, sublime ! How can people 
stuff themselves between feathers, and stand 
close to non-conductors, when there is some- 
thing so splendid to be seen ! Oome, Clara, 
do admire and wonder, and pay homage to 
the surpassing beauty of a thunderstorm." 

Annie turned towards Lady Lisle, sur- 
prised at her silence, but was pained on per- 
ceiving an unusually anxious expression on 
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her coontenanoe. She had expressed herself 
m a momentary forgetfuLiess of the ^are 
torn her friend's thoughts might naturally 
take, when all her hopes and ideas centred 
in the safe arrival of the yacht in which Su: 
Harry was a passenger. A storm was evi- 
dently threatening, and though Annie, in- 
stantly entering into Lady Lisle s anxiety, 
used all her eloquence to quiet her fears, her 
efforts were vain. The coast was a dangerous 
one, and in stormy weather wrecks were of 
frequent occurrence. 

The friends for some moments watched in 
silence the heavy clouds, which, gradually 
-gathering together, were becoming of an in- 
tefme purple hue. Already the soft grey 
hills bounding the western horizon of the 
bay were obscured, and all nature seevied 
hushed in an unnatural stillness. 

^^ Though the sea is so calm at present, i^ 
makes me shudder to think of the might of 
the uplifted waves. See how dark it looks 
•on the horizon ; and the sea-gulls, how rest- 
less they are, dipping their wings into the 
ocean I I do dread a storm on this coast I 



At this very tkne too 1 on this very tdght t 
It is ft beoatifal^ but too terrific a sight;" 
and Lady Lisle, taking her friend's arm, 
vraOced hurriedly onwards. 

Annie read her thoughts now only too 
dearly, and severely blamed hersdf for hei* 
former indiscreet and thoughtless levity of 
expression/ But hers was not a spirit to be 
shaken by fear; and though distant thunder 
^ras now heard, and occasional flashes of 
lightning began to illuminate the deepemng 
gloom, she rallied Clara on her weak nerves, 
and endeavoured to persuade her that the 
efiects of a storm were but partial in general, 
and that &e sky s threatening aspect would 
probably erven pass away as the day declined. 

But when do efforts at consolation avail 
if terror has taken possession of the mind? ' 

<31ara saM nothing ; but silence expressed 
h&c feeliiigs more ^painfully and fully thaii 
words could have done. At length she hur- 
riedly exi&lidmfed, ''I cannot be deceived; 
there is indeed A terrible storm gathering, 
and may Heaven poteot the shipping on this 
eoflurt if it. ^!K)uld not subside before night. 
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The yacht must have been already delayed 
by contrary winds; I only pray she may still 
be many leagues oflf." 

Annie did not reply. Her whole attention 
was absorbed as she gazed in the direction of 
the threatening storm. A white sail had 
caught her quick sight, in the extreme verge 
of the horizon, made visible at intervals by 
the vivid forked lightning, and at others lost 
to sight in the surrounding darkness. Was 
it— could it be — the very vessel which was the 
object of her friend's anxious fears? What 
might not be its fate during the impending 
furious conflict of sky and ocean? She feared 
to ask herself the question, as, trusting the 
small white speck had escaped her friend's 
observation, she hurried her into the house, 
ere she communicated her own presentiment 
of evil. In her own mind Annie felt con- 
vinced that she had caught a glimpse of the 
yacht "Fenella;" but, exercising unwonted 
self-command, she turned hastily to Lady Lisle. 

" Now do come in, Clara, even I earnestly 
wish it. It is really foolish to remain out 
any longer. See, the quick, heavy thunder- 
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drops have began to fall in earnest." Bnt 
still Lady Lisle lingered on the threshold of 
the hall, gazing fearfdlly aronnd. Annie 
drew her almost forcibly onwards. The ser- 
vants were running about in all directions, 
shutting the windows, through which the rain 
was beginning to pour in torrents. The large 
trees rocked to and fro with sudden impe- 
tuosity, and fragments of branches were 
strewn around with each passionate gust of 
the increasing hurricane. Every moment 
the gale freshened from the south-west, blow- 
ing right on shore. But over the watery 
element itseK seemed the storm most deter- 
mined to exercise its fruy and display its 
might. 

The waves, which only an hour before had 
been calmly sleeping under a blue sky, whose 
vapoury clouds were reflected in the still 
depths beneath, were suddenly awoke, and in 
frenzy seemed resolved to br^ak the rocky 
bonds by which nature had limited their 
dominion. High aloft they dashed their foam 
against the polished rocky surface, as if they 
would uproot the trees that bent over in 
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seeming supplication. In the horizon iedl was 
now one undistinguishable mass of gloom, 
whose depth was revealed by the lightning 
flashes that came in quick succession. 

" It is — ^it is terrible to think of those who 
are on the sea at this awful time. I know — ^I 
feel^ — ^the 'Eenella' was nearing the Channel; 
indeed, the old pilot, Jacob Harsey, said she 
was expected in port this evening, for three 
days ago she had been spoken with off the 
French coast" 

Hurrying from window to window. Lady 
Lisle vainly endeavoured to subdue, or at 
least to silence her fears. Annie caught at 
any subject which might divert her thoughts 
from the prominent cause of anxiety, and 
-reproached her friend for her want of con- 
fidence, in having withheld from her the im- 
portant information respecting the " Fenella." 
But mthout heeding her remonstrance, Clara 
continued, — " I had intended it as a surprise, 
a joyfiil, happy surprise ; but now, with such 
a furious gale blowing on shore, I. can only 
trust. Oh, Annie 1 those terrible rocks — God 
protect him!" 
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'* Do not give way to fears that we may, I 
trast, be privileged to consider groondless/' 
replied the young girl, as she affectionately 
endeavoured to draw away her friend frcm the 
contemplation of the furious elements which 
were raging without. ^' The * Fenella ' haa 
probably put into some port in coming up- 
the Channel; and then she has weathered 
so many storms, many as severe as this. 
She is a well-built vessel. Gakn yourself^ 
dear Clara. Sailors, you know, can always 
see a storm coming. Besides, why should — 
how could — such misery happen? Do not 
search into the book of fate. Let me ring 
for little Alice; she will amuse you and divert 
your thoughts." 

"No, no! not now. I have but one 
thought, one idea in my mind," cried Clara» 
laying her hand upon her friend s arm. " Do 
not leave me, but help me to fix this tele* 
scope. See, the sailors are running to and 
fro on the beach. Have you arranged the 
proper focus ? Look towards Dart Point," 

" They are drawing up their boats on shore 
and making fast tilie anchors. The tide is 
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running high; they axe of coarse wise to 
take all possible precaution. But it is now 
too dark to see clearly ; you are only harass- ^ 
ing yourself needlessly. Shall I send a mes- 
senger down to the port, to gain any informa- 
tion that can be given ? The * Fenella ' will 
have certainly put into some safe harbour." 

"No, no," interrupted Lady Lisle, in a 
tone of undisguised terror, " I have a feeUng 
that the * Fenella' is in danger. See, they are 
getting out the Hfe-boats. I know them — I 
can distinguish them even by this faint light. 
I cannot stand this terrible suspense." 

Notwithstanding her assumed calmness, 
Annie deeply entered into her friend s anxieiy , 
with which she could not but connect the 
white sail in the offing she had seen at the 
commencement of the storm, and on which 
the raging elements were probably destined 
to wreak their fury. 

She rejoiced more than she cared openly 
to show, when Lady Lisle determined in- 
stantly to send down to the harbour, in order 
to obtain certain intelligence as to the 
" Fenella s " fate. But ere the messenger could 
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have returned, fear had reached so ungovern- 
able a pitchy that, regardless of inconvenience 
or even danger, Olara, accompanied by her 
kind-heartedy and, in reality, sympathizing 
friend, had taken the nearest road to the sea- 
shore, having given directions that the car- 
riage should follow. 

Without mingUng in the crowd that was 
assembled on the beach, bearing evidence to 
the feeling of expectation which, at such an 
hour, and under such a sky, could thus attract 
all ages and all classes of persons, the two 
friends directed their steps to the harbour, 
where they were soon joined by the servants, 
dependants, and tenants of Ashton Park, all 
more or less anxious for the fate of Sir Harry 
Lisle. 

By this time the ocean presented awful evi- 
dence of its power and grandeur. The very 
fountains of the great deep seemed broken 
up, as the ponderous and white-crested waves, 
with a tremendous and hoUow crash, rolled in 
their fiill length upon the shingles. 

The whistling of the wind through the 
masts and cordage of the vessels which were 
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either stranded or lying at anchor safe ia 
harbour, the heavy roll of the thunder over 
head, and the loud, gru£f voices of the sailors^ 
who, as they manned the life-boats, were fso 
be distinguished at intervals, caused the scene 
to be truly bewildering. It was no longer to 
be doubted that a vessel was in distress, and 
that vessel the " Fenella " herseK! 

The Ashton Park carriage was soon the 
centre of a group of idlers and sailors who,, 
feeling for Lady Lisle's anxious position, en- 
deavoured in their kind simplicity to kindle 
hope, and afford as much consolation as lay in 
thlpower. 

For far and near the Lisle family was 
beloved, as those only can be who spend & 
large portion of their energies and worldly 
substance amongst their own people. It 
required a courage not ordinarily possessed 
by the timid Clara Lisle to brave the terrible 
novelty of her situation; while Annie Mow- 
bray, on the contrary, would have fearlessly ex- 
ulted in the wild splendour around her, so well 
suited to her natural impetuosity and ro- 
mance, could she have felt less keenly for 
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her Mend 8 anxieties. They drore along the. 
shore towards Dart Point Oove, which was 
at a short distance from Ashton harhonr; 
thither, from the terrace, they had ob- 
served the attention of a knot of old weather* 
beaten sailors was directed. To windward of 
the cove, and about half a mile from shore, 
lay a long Hne of pointed sunken rocks, 
known by the name of the " Bluffs," the ter- 
ror of all navigators who came up the Channel 
with a strong sou'wester. Associated with 
Ihese rocks was many a tale of superstition, 
mingled with active reminiscences of stout* 
hearted tars, who, while sheltered from the 
rough blast by their low-roofed cabins, would 
spin the long yam of the dangers and escapes 
of their youth, riveting the attention of all 
youngsters who loved the marvellous. But 
now, when there was no time for thought or 
recollection, in broken but not to be mistaken 
accents, the words "yacht," "bluffs," "dan- 
ger," "shipwreck)" were at intervals borne 
upon the blast to the terrified ears of Clara 
and her companion, in whose hearts fears and 
doubts had alrea^ reached an overwhelming 
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certainty. Forgetful of everythiDg but the 
safety of one, who, dearer to her than life, was, 
she knew, a passenger in the '^ Fenella," Lady 
lisle, foUowed by her friend, hastily left the 
carriage, and forced her way through the 
dense crowd to the top of a sandy rock, 
whence the wide expanse of ocean was visi- 
ble. Faint lights streamed along the shore, 
rendering the tempestuous darkness stiU 
more appalling, while flashes of lightning 
revealed now the topmast and now the keel 
of a small vessel, over which the breakers 
were rolling with ungovemed fiiry. Shreds 
of riven sails were flying before the wind, 
their ghastly whiteness at intervals contrast- 
ing horribly with the surrounding impene- 
trable gloom. Over the ill-fated vessel all 
human control had evidently ceased. 

" Shell be lost 1 shell be lost 1 " echoed 
on all sides. " Shell be struck by the light- 
ning, — she'll be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks ! " said one of the prophetic voices out 
of the midst of the crowd. 

^^ I never seed such a gale blowing a sou'- 
wester, and such a sea running, and any 
boat live in it," said another. 
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^* I know them Bluffs well/' said a third; 
'^ they'll grind a bit o' timber dean to powder; 
ay, crash it like a nut-shell. Why dinna 
that land-lubber of a captain take a wider 
berth ? Them gemmen in their yachts, as a 
call 'em, are no fit to be trusted with a craft 
in foul weather. More s the pity ! " 

'^Who could na have seen a storm was 
a brewing ? " said a tough old sailor, pushing 
his way as he spoke through the crowd to 
the top of a sandy mound. ^^ And so I told 

in g to go mackrel-fishing. A good chance 
I've missed of ne'er seeing a hair of his 
head agin. Ay I now, now 1 See how she's 
driving afore the wind. She'll be on them 
Bluffs in less time nor ye can jump over- 
board; and many's the poor feller wholl have 
to make up his last reck'ning this night, I'se 
warrant 1 " 

Now, at intervals rising and falling 
amongst the billows, was the life-boat seen 
making its way through the breakers, which 
seemed to threaten instant destruction. 

But to make head against such a furious 
sea was so difficult a matter, that scarcely did 
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the distanoe appear to decrease between the 
life-boat and the doomed " Fenella." A 
breathless and almost unbroken silence In 
the mean tune indicated the intense interest 
felt by the crowd in general; while the men- 
tal agony of those who were immediately 
concerned in the fearful and but too clearly 
foreseen catastrophe, bordered on a state of 
.distraction. 

Powerless as she was to render any assist- 
fmce, compulsory inaction was well-nigh un- 
bearable to Lady Lisle; while, scarcely mistress 
of word or deed, possessed with the one over- 
whehning idea that her husband was in dan- 
ger of a horrible death, she could only exclaim 
to those around her, — 

" A hundred ! — ^five hundred !— a thousand 
pounds' reward to any one who wiU risk his 
life, and save Sir Harry Lisle 1 He is a 
passenger in the * Fenella. ' "WiU no one 
have compassion, and bring him safe to 
shore ? " 

Her agonized look and manner awoke an 
interest in more than one stout-hearted, 
generous fellow, who, independently of the 
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Idgh reward offered, would willingly have 
Jbrayed the fdrioi:» elements to save the life 
of a feUow-creatore. But, in a small boat, 
8uch an attempt would but have been to roi^h 
on certain and instant self-destruction. 

In vain Annie Mowbray-^feeling that in 
the life-boat lay the only means or chance df 
rescue— endeavoured to silence and subdue 
her friend's distracted misery; in vain she 
reasoned, or attempted consolation. Too 
surely the destiny of the ill-fated " Fenella " 
was drawing towards its completion. Sud- 
idenly a loud and prolonged shout of horror 
proclaimed that she had struck. In a mo- 
ment the engulfing waves were rolling over 
her topmast and decks, washing every spar 
overboard, and scattering the wreck of her 
timbers amongst the foaming breakers. 

^' She's sinking ! " echoed on all sides ; and 
the crowd, instantly dispersing, left the sandy 
hillock, and gathered in straggUng knots on 
the shore, still ' attracted by the terrible 
scene. 

• Ajud Ghou— the miserable, the almost fran- 
tic wife 1 — ^All self-command had vanished, 
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and, but for the presence of mind and cau- 
tious energy of those who surrounded, who 
watched over her, she would have thrown 
herself upon the waves in the wild agony of 
her despair. 

But the fate of her husband was not yet 
sealed, for the life-boat was stiU stemming 
the breakers, and might rescue many from 
a watery and untimely grave. Still there 
was hope— hope that he might be saved in 
the midst of the appalUng ruin— for a few 
moments only; and after the yacht had struck, 
not a vestige but the floating timbers remained 
to tell of her late existence. 

Insatiable indeed was the engulfing deep 
-ungovernable in its fury, remorseless in 
its ruin. Awful the destiny of those who, 
but three short weeks previously, had trusted 
lives, hopes, prospects, to the unfathomable 
ocean I 

Each succeeding wave washed the dead 
ashore. The husbandless,'the fatherless, the 
childless, far distant as they were from the 
fearful scene, were as yet unconscious of 
their bereavement. 
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Of tiiose who bad formed Uie living freight 
of the ^^Fenella/' w^e some who, in the 
confidence inspired by a bitberto bap]^ life, 
looked forward to spending the remanider of 
their days m peace and comfort One was 
returning with the riches of ait aod the 
reward of scientific research, and intended to 
establffib a more than lifelong fiBne. Aa« 
other, who bad sought in distant lands to 
disburden himself of ever-accompanying , en* 
tm, was expecting and hoping to prolong 
indefinitely an existence that was nevertbe* 
less devoid of charms; 

The young dreamed of f^asure, the old of 
peace, the happy of sympathy. 

The sorrowing hoped tune would change 
his destiny. The benevolent was intent upon 
sdiemes for the good of humanity. 

But to all — ail! life was more or less dear. 
Time was still an unreaped field. The har- 
vest would either realize or prove the vanity 
of gains and expectations. In one moment 
aU WM changed. The decree had gone 
forth. 

Hopes were to be unrealized; sins to be 
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unrepented. The fairest promises were to 
be blighted ; the best intentions fimstrated. 
A few — a very few — ^were still destined to 
more years of life's changes and chances. 
Wonld they profit by others' examples — ^by 
their own experience ? 

Indescribable is the agony of the moment, 
when all dear relationships were to be dis- 
solved for ever, and the wild tumult of con- 
flicting emotions was merged in the all- 
powerfal longing after self-preservation. May 
mercy be shown to the unprepared, when 
such sudden death awaits them t 

Winged as it was with terror, indeed, but 
nevertheless mitigated by a humble con- 
sciousness of rectitude, was the awful sum- 
mons received by the brave Sir Harry Lisle. 
The image of his beloved Clara, and of their 
only child, added energy to his prayers as 
memory recalled the blissful past amidst the 
horrors that surrounded him. In his last 
effort to save life, he threw himself upon an 
advancing wave, as the vessel was sinking. 
But on him depended the safety of another, 
and a perfectly helpless being. His dying 
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uncle had left him a legacy, a child of six 
years old, over whom he had promised to 
extend a father s protection. With this child 
he was returning jfrom Venice ; his first care 
was for it when the " Fenellaf" struck. He 
held it in his arms; he struggled with it 
amongst the breakers. His last act was one 
of heroic self-devotion. With failing strength 
he sought to reach the life-boat, which was 
but a few yards ahead. A vigorous eflfort — 
another — another I Could no power stay the 
fiirious rolling wave ? For a moment he 
disappears in the white foam, now again 
rises above it; a strong arm is extended from 
the life-boat — a rope is thrown, but there is 
no hand to grasp it. He has let go his hold 
upon the child, but, thank God, it is safe in 
the arms of one of the brave crew ; in an- 
other moment a sea, dark and deep as night, 
rolls over its gaUant victim, and the pre- 
server of . Ormond Greville sinks to rise no 
more. 
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CHAPTER rv. 



''And an is well, thongh faith and fonn 
Be snndeTed in the night cifwt ; 
Well roars the stonn to iboto that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm." . 

{t^ Memobiam.) 

We left the already, thotigh uficonsciously, 
mdbwed Lady Lisle, on the sett-shdre, receiv- 
ing from her friend, and from her terrified 
and sympathizing domestics aU the kind at« 
tentions that the exigencies of the moment 
required during the awfiil scenes that weYe 
taking place around: 

But, though fear had ahnost pcbulyzed h^r 
bodily frame, no entreaties could induce ih^ 
unhappy Clara to return homewards, or aban- 
don the hope that her husband might yet be 
saved, though he was not of the number of 
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HiiQBe whom ibe ^e-boat had rescued from 
intending death. 

Having possessed itself of the jewel, the 
changeable, Ihe stupendous, the ever resdess 
dement was now giving np ti* con^parativdly 
l^oiih^ess casket. 

In yain Clan wandered lor hour?, in the 
moymfiil hope jihat each succeeding ware 
would at least biing to her dietrad;ed gaze the 
object of her hopes, of her despair. The 
texupest still raged with but slightly abated 
friry, yet she felt it impossible to leave ihe 
scene of horror, until the ocean had given up 
ite dead. 

Many bodies were washed ashore, but he 
whom Clara loved met not her agonized gaze. 
Still she lingered, until the dawn began to 
bi^eak over the scene of ruin a^d deajbh, and 
l^e shore every instant became more and 
more thronged with those whom the various 
motives of curiosity, benevalence, or desire of 
S^, had attracted to the fearful spot. 

Wken she reached her home prayer was her 
first, her only resource; but eveiji in that 
support she found comparatively no comfort. 
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Doubt was as yet unsatisfied. The blow 
had been too recently dealt 1 She could not 
believe in its reality 1 Now delusive hope still 
suggested possibiHties of escape. Her hus- 
band might not have been a passenger in the 
" Fenella " — ^might not even have left Italy ! 

Then, again, came the reaction of despair, 
when the sense of the probable misery that 
had fallen upon her iuture life was terrible in 
its intensity. 

At length, worn out with the conflict of the 
last momentous hours, and exhausted by 
bodily fatigue, she gave way to an uncontrol- 
lable burst of grief, which first vented itself in 
tears. Long she wept, and a death-like sleep 
of some hours followed. 

As the day advanced the tempest abated, 
and smaller boats put out to sea, to make 
assurance doubly sure, that all had been 
rescued whom chance, or rather an overruling 
Providence, had saved fi^om a watery grave. 

Still no traces could be discovered, and a 
mystery seemed to hang over the fate of the 
gallant Sir Harry Lisle. 

It was noon ere Clara awoke, but not to 
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instant consciousness. The stupor into which 
she had fallen, the effect of excessive grief 
and fatigue, was not to be shaken off in a 
momenta With a heavy sigh, she turned her 
head upon her pillow, until the memory of 
the previous night's horrors came back with 
sudden and terrible vividness, and then she 
knew it was not a dream ! Annie Mowbray 
was standing beside her holding her child by 
the hand. 

Clara stretched out her arms, folded little 
Alice to her heart, and gazed in speechless 
misery upon her face. 

In Annie s sadness and silence she read but 
too truly that there was no room for hope. 

" I know — I feel — that I am alone in the 
world, that my child is fatherless. Oh, leave 
me, Annie ! " 

It would have been less terrible to witness 
wild, mad despair, than such unnatural calm- 
ness, under such affliction; but with more 
self-command than Annie usually possessed, 
she succeeded in detailing to Lady Lisle part 
of what had occurred during the hours of deep 
sleep, in which she had been insensible to 
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what was passing around her. The body of 
Sir Harry Lisle had been washed ashore soon 
after Olara had returned to Ashton Park. 
Life was extinct ; yet, recognised as it was by 
a faithfdl and devoted domestic, no means 
for restoring animation were left untried. 

At length all that remained of one who htad 
been valued as a friend, loved and respected 
as a master, idolized as a husband, was con* 
veyed to that home which had witnessed his 
birth, and which was to be his final resting- 
place in death. 

Can we accompany the widowed Clara into 
the darkened room which contained all she 
had best loved on earth, and with her kneel 
by his side, as he lay silent and motionless in 
death? The even flow of the now cahn 
waves seems to pronounce a requiem over 
the soul which has so lately fled to the land 
of spirits. Yes 1 Here is death 1 But no 
disfiguring hand has been laid upon features 
which are beautiful in the repose of iheir last 
sleep. The countenance still bears the im- 
press of the last generous deed which Sir 
Harry Lisle died to accomplish. Clara gazed 
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«pon him ; she bent orer him ; ahe pressed 
her lips to his cold cheek; she felt a lostgiiig 
to throw herself by his i^de, but an inYolnn- 
tary shndd^ orereaxne her. AwM is the 
si^ of death in the beauty of infmcy, in the 
loveliness of youth, in the sterner deveh^- 
ment of manhood, in the faded and withered 
features of old age. Death was to Clara a 
noY^l sight. She was an orphan. Her &ther 
and mother had died in her infency, and had 
impressed on her heart but the remembrance 
of their ajBfection. 

A very young companion had also left her 
in early youth, to mourn the loss of a &• 
Youiite play-fellow ; and the pale, quiet face, 
and the white rose-buds strewn around, had 
often returned upon the memory of later years. 

iBut here was death, in his terror, his 
grandeur, his desolation! The love, the 
husband of her youth, the sharer of all her 
joys, her support, the anchor of her heart>-^ 
he who had rendered her home a paradise 
— *the father of her child; — ^he was taken 
from her for ever; his voice, his smile, his 
blessing would cheer her no more. 
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Alone she would have to bear trials, griefs 
almost beyond endurance; to struggle with 
the tempests of a stormy world, to conduct 
her child through its devious paths. Oh ! 
how she longed to lie down and die by his 
side. Could not an angel's arms rec^ve 
them both; and might not their child be 
spared the bitterness of death, and, in the 
purity and innocence of its mortal beauty, 
be received with them into the mansions of 
bliss? 

But, no ! There was a stem reality before 
her; she had duties to fulfil from which, for 
her child's* sake, she must not shrink. She 
must arouse and act, though from henceforth 
she felt sorrow was to be her destiny. Her 
feelings were not to be measured by those of 
others, who, in the very bitterness of first 
grief, are aUve to the consolations of friend- 
ship, sometimes even to the voice of affection. 
She knew she had lost all she had best loved 
on earth, one who had possessed the tried 
love of years. She gazed; she could not 
tear herself away. But she could pray. She 
could earnestly pray that they might be re- 
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united in a happier world ; and she felt as 
if the voice of her supplication would be 
powerful in causing the spirit of the blessed 
still to hover round her, in her daily hfe, to 
cheer her onward — still to be the guardian, 
though the unseen angel of her home. 

She must have some remembrance of this 
sad hour — of one in death who had been her 
all in life. Once more her trembling fingers 
were entwined in the brown wavy hair she 
had so often caressed; and cutting oS a lock 
nearest to the brow, she enclosed it in the 
locket she always wore round her neck, and 
which contained a similar pledge of early 
affection. 

Clara then returned to the sohtude of her 
own home. Again and again, during that 
day and the succeeding ones, did she visit 
that now hallowed apartment, containing, as 
it did, all she had so fondly loved. 

But grief is a sacred thing; and though 
many avenues lead to it, it is enshrined and 
reigns most powerfully in the unseen heart. 

A lovely calm followed the stormy night 
on which the " Fenella " was wrecked, as if 
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the elements had determined npon mooifest- 
mg a tardy repentance for the rain they had 
eaused. In many a fisherman's hnt, scattered 
here and there along the low coast line, still 
beat the anxions heart of a irife or mother; 
for several whom duty iiad called away on 
the preyions ni^xt, to risk their lives in 
hehaSf of their fellow-creatures, had not yet 
returned to thdr homes. 

Full of danger indeed is the life of a 
aaikr; but, buoyant as the wave on which 
he rises, the tempest which has spared him 
is no sooner succeeded by the blue slsy and 
placid ocean thun dangers are foigotten, and 
he longs for fre^h excitement. 

Ormond Greville was saved^-all but mi- 
raculously — and by one whose young wife 
had lately learned how uneasy a link j<nns 
affection and fear of danger to the object of 
our love. 

Mary Archer had refaictantly consented to 
ker husband s obeying the call to exertion 
and probable self-sacrifice, which on that 
dangerous coast was frequently heard re- 
sounding along its rody promontories, when 
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a^ vessel ' was m distrwaw Sttie had not closed 
heif eyes during the night (J the shipiivreekv 
Bnii in an agony of fear, was watching fqr 
her. hnisband's retom^ when, long before the 
gale had subsided, she descried him coming 
towards her. 

*^0od be praised for His mercies, His 
^reiat, greait mereies I I feared not to see 
jrour face again in this world, my own JaokT' 
and Mkry Archer threw herself into her hus^ 
bimd-s aims, and wept for very joy. 

" Come iuj come in ; and what's tiiis ? — 
a, child you Ve brought with ye I Ah, your 
brave arms ha' saved him, I warrant, and 
mayhap many a one beside. Ah, you've seen 
many a fearful sight, ha'nt you, Jack ? You 
munna go again on sic a night t " 

^^ And you munn Idiank Gt>d I'm safe, 
Mary," said Jack, as he entered the low»- 
roofed cabin, and made the door fast behind 
Mm. '^ But now take this child, and give 
him some sort of dry clothes and something 
warm, and put him in your own bed. I take 
it he's more afeard nor harmed, and maybe 
he's saved for s^me good end." 
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"Ay, and many younger and older nor 
him's a gone down this awful night, I'se 
warrant, long this fearfu' coast 1 But here, 
gie me th^ child, whilst you're a tending on 
yoursel'." 

" Ay, Mary ; and Sir Harry Lisle s a lost 
too ! I'd ha' saved him, for he's a hrave, 
good man, and might ha' saved himself hut 
for this here child. I seed him in his arms. 
It was fearful dark, hut, the Hghtning flashed. 
I saw it gleam on his face as he went down; 
ahig sea rolled over him. There'll he sad 
work at the Park ! " 

"With the poor lady there! There will 
indeed! And what should I ha' done, an I 
had lost you, Jack? See, I've heen keeping 
in the fire these mony weary hours, though 
my weak heart would misgive me at times, 
that I should na see your face agin." 

And now Mary, having reUeved her grateftd 
heart, turned her attention more particularly to 
the poor child, whose first reception on English 
shores was of so inhospitable a nature ; began 
to warm his chilled limbs and soothe his 
fears, asking his name, hi^ age, and his his- 
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tory, while she busied herself in preparing a 
substantial repast, and threw another log on 
the bright embers. 

" Ah 1 he's na like one of our country folk's 
childer, ben he, Jack? He s of some grand 
foreign folk, and mayhap he's a papist as well. 
For I iiave heard as how Sir Harry Lisle, 
poor gentleman, was gone beyond seas to 
tend upon some grand relation as was no of 
our way o' thinking. This child's saved for 
some good end, maybe, I'm thinking." 

Ormond had sense and knowledge beyond 
his years, and, reassured by the kind looks 
and manner of his humble hosts, he soon 
gave. a sufficiently clear account of himself for 
them to draw the inference that on leaving 
Italy he had been destined to find a home at 
the Park. Thither, in the course of the day, 
was he conducted, and in the mean time a 
few words relative to his former history will 
not be out of place. 

The uncle, whose last, illness and death 
Sir Harry Lisle had been called upon to at- 
tend, had in his youth abjured the reformed 
religion of his ancestors, and professed the 
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Roamn Catholic faith. His imstakeii zeal 
in th^ ctmse of truth had for many yeaora 
caused an alienation between^ himself and his 
&fift%y TvUch w»B strengthened bj his long 
lesidenoe in foreigh lands^. 

He entered the priestjiood^ and being pe** 
ctdiarly energetic, talented, aind aooibitioas, 
gained height after height, until be obtained 
tiie cardinal's hat, and with it laige emolu^ 
ment and patronage. 

But £anbitiou8 though he ifas, he was 
oHierwise free from the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Boman Catholic clergy. He 
was neither proud, grasping, nor selfish* To 
be loved rather than feared was his desbe, 
while the amount of admiration and respect 
he inspired was far greater than that which 
generally fell to the lot of contemporaiy end* 
nences. Whether rays from the truth, whose 
frdl light he had banished from his mind, 
ever visited him in after life, with a vividness 
which brought before him in painful review 
the leading actions of his life, he never dis- 
cl(^sed. 

A step had been taken whieH be felt was 
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irremediable. By its consequences, whatever 
they might be, he was determined to abide. 
His delight was to patronize merit and talent 
and to reUeve distress, and daily applications 
were made to his benevolence and charity. 
On one occasion they were taxed to a more 
than ordinary extent. A young Englishman 
of his acquaintance, by name Ormond Qre- 
ville, had been secretly married to the noble 
and beautiful Beatrice Gonsalvi. No sooner 
had the marriage been discovered than Bea- 
trice was indignantly expelled from the pa- 
ternal home. Her husband had neither rank 
nor riches to offer, yet love had overcome 
prudence, and for a short time mutual happi- 
ness was at its height, even in the midst of 
comparative obscurity. But poverty at length 
made her unwelcome voice to be loudly heard. 
Beatrice disposed one by one of all the jewels 
she possessed, and, driven to despair by the 
inexorable behaviour of her unforgiving pa- 
rents, she determined to throw herself upon 
the kindness of the English cardinal. She 
did not stie in vton. The cardinal, who had 
always distinguished the young Englishman 
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with peculiar marks of favour, nobly con- 
sented to provide him with the means of 
maintaining himself and his wife in compara- 
tive affluence, and even so far set the world's 
censure at defiance as to offer them a home 
at the Palazzo Ferrata. Bound by the vows 
of celibacy, he was still aUve to the fascina- 
tions of beauty and the charms of female so- 
ciety. He was advancing in years : many a 
lonely hour would be soothed and heavy care 
be dispelled by the domestic companionship 
of young Greville and his wife. A good 
action would be performed; a concession 
made at the same moment to the promptings 
of duty and inclination. Unhesitatingly his 
benevolent offers were accepted. The noble 
young Italian lady and her English husband 
became inmates of the good cardinal s palace. 
But their newly found happiness was not of long 
duration. The implacable animosity of the 
Duke and Duchess Gonsalvi against one who 
had brought dishonour on their house by 
espousing their daughter, was ever on the 
watch. They had secret emissaries at their 
command. A slow but sure poison was for 
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months administered in the daily food of 
their unfortunate son-in-law. He died in the 
arms of the cardinal, consumed, as was sup- 
posed, hy a lingering illness. Beatrice did 
not long survive him. She gave hirth to a 
son, and on the tenth day after the death of 
her husband was buried by his side. Their 
orphan child was from that day treated as his 
grandchild by the cardinal, «and received the 
name of Ormond in addition to his surname 
Greville. 

To this child had Sir Harry Lisle pledged 
his word, by the bedside of his dying uncle, 
that a father s care should never be wanting; 
for, though stung by remorse at the tragic 
end of their unhappy daughter, by which 
their over revengeful malice had been so 
fearfully punished, the Gonsalvis determined 
never to show the smallest symptom of a 
tardy penitence by protecting or providing 
for the grandchild who bore the hated name 
of Greville. With instinctive quickness of 
perception young Ormond soon learned to 
appreciate the claims to nobility he inherited 
from his mother. The melancholy details of 
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his parents' death, which time had partially 
revealed to the world, were kept from him in 
consideration of his tender years, yet he be- 
came inspired with a dislike to his high-bora 
maternal relatives, which was to be accounted 
for by the open manifestation of hatred to 
the name of Gonsalvi on the part -of the do- 
mestics by whom he was snrronnded. 

To England, on the contrary, and to all 
connected with his father's name and coun- 
try, did the child turn with a more than com- 
mon feeling of affection. He looked upon 
the cardinal as his father, for he had known 
no other. With infantine glee he often 
talked of the time when he should become a 
man, and do some great act worthy of the 
name of Greville, and when the Gonsalvis 
should learn to treat him as their grandchild. 
The tears that he shed when the kind old 
man gave him his last earthly blessing, on 
resigning him to the care of Sir Harry Lisle, 
were mingled with more of the bitterness of 
grief than generally accompanies the passing 
though not unreal sorrows of child!hood. 
He soon learned to cling with reverenee sai 
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afiection to his new protector; and when pre- 
parations were made for his visiting the land 
where his future home was to be fixed, the 
eager curiosity that prompted his inquiries 
respecting it was with difficulty satisfied. 

It was ordained that he, indeed, should 
reach that home, but that all connected with 
it should undergo a fearful change. Little 
was young Ormond aware of the fate in store 
for his gallant benfifactor, as, roused from 
slumber by the side of his Italian nurses, he 
was snatched up and hurried off in the arms 
of his adopted parent, to be a witness of 
scenes which might cause the sternest heart 
to tremble. He was, as we have seen, res- 
cued from impending death, to find himself 
on English shores an orphan and alona. 
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CHAPTER V. 



'' death, what art thou ? An husbandman that reap- 

eth always, 
Out of season as in season with the sickle in his hand.'* 

Lady Lisle had been aware that on re- 
turning to England Sir Harry was to bring 
with him the orphan child left in his charge 
by the dying cardinal; but with the exception 
of the outline of his history, of which the 
world in general was likewise aware, she was 
ignorant of aught respecting him. In truth, 
the safety of her husband had been so upper- 
ipost in her thoughts, his subsequent terrible 
fate had so absorbed every idea, that the 
very existence of Ormond Greville had been 
utterly forgotten. 

Annie Mowbray, who, during the awftd 
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night of the shipwreck and the miserable 
days that followed that catastrophe, felt to 
have lived years, and to have gained an in-' 
sight into life which years often fail to give, 
had throughout the sad scene acted with a 
prudence and decision of which she had con- 
sidered herself incapable. She felt that the 
bitterness of her jfriend s grief would not for 
many days to come admit of interruption 
or consolation, or of the intermingling of the 
everyday duties and cares of life. Young 
Ormond was certainly the last link between 
the widowed wife and the husband she 
mourned, and, in process of time, might con- 
sequently serve to inspure Lady Lisle with 
feelings of a new interest. But at present 
his introduction to Ashton Park was too 
closely connected with the fate of his unfor- 
tunate preserver for it to be advisable that 
Clara should be made aware of the child's 
existence, and even presence, under her roof^. 
His arrival was therefore kept a secret from 
Lady Lisle, until day succeeded day, and she 
was still in the soUtude of her own apartment 
and of her own grief. Of such grief who 
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would pierce the mysteries, or behold its 
effects during such hours as Clara endured 
ere the rites of reUgion had removed from 
her gaze him whom on earth she was bo 
more to behold ? The setting sun shed his 
quiet gleams on the funeral procession, as, 
wending its silent way towards the village 
church of Ashton, it turned an angle, and the 
last mourning follower was lost to sight. 

Clara . gazed until the darkness increased 
around, a^ she felt an unknown dread of 
solitude. The last knell told that the sad 
e^remony was concluded, yet still she shrank 
from the soothings of kindness, or the inno- 
cent, endearing fondness of her child. An^ie 
Mowbray entered, for she feared for her friend 
ibe effects of soUtaiy grief. 

" Forgive me, dearest Clara," she gently 
said, as she approached, leading little Alice 
by the hand. " See, I have brought your 
child to say good-night." 

It climbed upon its mother's knees, mA 
twijied its arms around her neck. Clara 
pressed her to her hesari,. The floodgates 
Oif her teara were opeued, and she wept. 
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Th^ child, half in fondness half in fear, triod 
to kiss away its mother's tears, but they only 
flowed the faster. 

Tears were foreign to Clara's nature. Hers 
was the feeling, but not the impassioned 
heart -^ the strong, but not the impulsive 
will. Self-controlled and gentle, those who 
knew her but little pronounced her cold and 
inanimate-^those who knew her well Yalued 
the silent energy which was as allied to per- 
severance as it was removed from enthu*- 
siasm. 

With natures such as hers grief has the 
strongest, the sternest, the most enduring 
hold. 

Annie, with impetuosity of feeling op- 
posed to Clara's general self-possession, could 
scarcely be said to enter into or understand 
her mental constitution, but now with this 
Qtrong outburst of grief she could gympathiji^ 
entirely. It was almost a relief to her t^ 
witness it, and silently she allowed it to ru^i 
its full course, unrestrained and unsoothed* 

Annie longed [to introduce the subject of 
Utile Ormond GreviUe, but hardly knew how 
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to touch upon it. She trusted that accident 
would favour her wishes, or that latent 
memory might in Clara herself be aroused. 
Nor was she disappointed. . 

The electric touch that puts in motion the 
vibrations of memory, and forms the union 
between the past and the present, is often as 
rapid as unaccountable. Untraceable was the 
thought that joined the imaginary Unks, but 
suddenly the orphan child, he to whom the 
arms of kindness and protection were to have 
been extended, whose existence had been even 
forgotten, was imaged in Claras mind. In 
sad but quick accents, hastily turning to 
Annie, she exclaimed — 

" That night ! — ^was no one saved ? The 
child — ^the ItaUan boy Ormond — tell me, did 
he too perish ? What was his fate ? " 

" He is safe — ^he is here — sunder this very 
roof. I longed, but I could not tell you be- 
fore. It is very, very sad. Poor Httle fel- 
low I His short life has indeed been a 
chequered one." 

Annie detailed the circumstances of his 
providential rescue, which, with many a com- 
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ment upon the bravery of the unfortunate 
Sir Harry Lisle, had been related by the sailor 
Jack Archer. Clara nerved herself on the 
morrow for her first interview with Ormond. 
She felt he was the last link between the 
living and the dead, and shuddered with 
irrepressible emotion as the thought recurred 
to her that the life which was of so in- 
estimable a value to her had been forfeited 
in securing the orphan's safety. WeU might 
her natural feelings have shrunk firom the 
conflict which was in store for her! The 
struggle was great, but the victory was hers. 
In Ormond Greville the simplicity of child- 
hood was united with an unusual depth of 
feeling and discrimination. Though his was 
the present charm of perfect artlessness, the 
future character was discernible through 
many a childish trait, as the green hue of the 
young rosebud covers, but does not entirely 
conceal, the roseate-tinted leaves which he 
folded within. His open, guileless countenance 
shone brightly upon Clara as he lifted his 
dark eyes to her face. She opened her arms. 
With a quick and sudden impulse, he threw 



himself passionately at her feet, and clung to 
her 83 if imploring the protection of a parent. 

He at once found a place in her heaxt. 

" Lore me, and I will be a mother to you, 
my poor child. This shall be your home," 

"And will Alice be my playfellow?" be 
exclaimed, brightening into a smile, then 
again weeping violently, as quick memory 
recalled the loss of all those who had hitherto 
rendered his short Ufe happy. 

The Italian sun had shone upon his six 
bright summers, and developed his keen sus- 
ceptibilities. Alive to kindness, resisting or 
writhing under harshness, spuming all con- 
trol but that of affection, with the promise of 
every grace that would ripen into and adorn 
manhood, Ormond was the personification of 
the wayward beauty of infancy. 

Let such seed be carefolly cultivated, or 
weeds will spring up, hide, and finally crush 
the deHcate, brittie flowers of the unprotected 
plant. 

" I will love you ; you are kind— you look, 
you must be so," he said hastily, as he wiped 
w^ the tears, through which his smiloB 



shone as Kghtnpcm dew-drops. "He told 
me I should lore yon, and I loved him so much 
—very much, and I have lost him and dear 
good Maritana and EmiEa. I cannot sit and 
look at that dark sea again ; but I wiH try 
and be happy with you — ^indeed I will." 

** You shall talk to me in a little time, my 
dear child," said his new friend, " about those 
yon have loved, who have been kind to you ; 
bnt not now — ^I am not happy enough to 
listen to you now;" and Lady Lisle, while 
sympathizing with Ormond's childishly ex- 
pressed, yet deeply-felt griefs, made a strong 
effort to repress her own emotion. She con- 
tinned, as Ormond still lingered near her— 

" Now you must leave me ; I wish you to 
be happy, and Alice will be dehghted to have 
yon for a companion ; therefore go and make 
acquaintance with her first." 

" Oh, no ! " cried the child, as his tears 
flowed afresh ; " Alice is not like Emilia. 
She stands and looks at me as if she did not 
like me, and then she runs away. She won't 
play with me." 

•* She will when she knows you better ; she 
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is younger than you, and you must be very 
kind and gentle, and take great care of her/' 

Pleased with the idea of becoming Alice's 
protector, Ormond darted ojff in search of her, 
all 'his sorrows forgotten for the moment. 
Clara was alone again. 

The first interview over, scattered thoughts 
passed through her mind as she reviewed the 
last ten minutes. To fulfil her husband's 
wishes was the one desire that had taken the 
strongest hold of her heart. But unaided, 
unprotected, alone, ever feeling her natural 
dependence upon others, was she fitted to be 
the guide and director, not only of her own 
Alice, but of the quick, high-spirited, perhaps 
pr6ud and even uncontrollable Italian boy ? 

She longed for the possibility of discover- 
ing a more skiKul hand than her own, to curb 
his impetuosity and to mark out his future 
course in life. At times she fancied that it 
would be best for him to return to his native 
land, where, utterly friendless as he would be, 
the proud Gonsalvi might relent towards him 
and show a tardy penitence. 

Then, again, her kind heart would yearn 
towards hun with something of parental fond- 
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ness. " I could not send him away," she 
murmured to herself, as she recollected the 
eager, uncontrolled burst of childish affection 
aind gratitude with which he had thrown his 
arms around her neck. " He must stay, I 
feel Heaven has willed it, and for such a duty 
my weakness will be strengthened." 

They were together — Lady Lisle and the 
two children — ^those for whom thus early in 
life so unwonted a destiny had been marked 
out. Clara was quietly contemplating her 
charges, whose gaiety contrasted with her 
own sadness, her placid cheek evidencing, 
through its extreme pallor, that her heart 
deeply mourned in unison with her widow's 
outward garb. 

From the children all shyness had vanished, 
and at the moment no thought seemed to 
exist beyond that of feeding with a large 
bowl of milk a black Newfoundland dog, 
Alice s special and indulged favourite. Her 
soft golden hair fell over his glossy, curly 
back, and her little dimpled hands and arms 
were trying to join themselves round his 
large throat. 

Ormond was standing by, uttering, half in 
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English, half in Italian, expressions of de- 
light and happiness. His bright eyes glowed 
with excitement as he clapped his hands, 
and cafled upon Lady 'Lisle to join in his 
admiration of " Selim." 

Tall and slight, and active as a deer, every 
movement betrayed the rule of imjmlse in no 
♦ ordinary degree, 

"It is a pretty group," Clara thought, ad 
she gazed, unheeding at the moment Ormond's 
exclamation, or her Uttle girPs no less vehe- 
ment expressions of fondness for Selim. She 
felt to wish time would spare these children, 
and leave them- always happy as at present 
they were. 

According to the picturesque fashion of 
Italy, Ormond's light brown hair waved in 
glossy abundance down to his waist, and partly 
shaded the rounded, dimpled cheek, glowing 
with the rosy hues of health and pleasure. 

His hps opened with a bright smile as 
Selim, having finished his repast, invited hid 
companions to a game of play. At the mo- 
ment, a thought glanced through Clara's 
mind which pierced far into the future. Sbe 
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passed over the long years, so qmek in 
their real flight, so slow in anticipation, 
and, with one boiind, was at the end of the 
long avenue of fataiitj, beholding, linked 
together, the destinies of Alice and Ormond. 
Henceforth they woold be her woiid — to 
watch over them, to procure them every good, 
to shield them from every pain. Stridden as 
she now was by her irremediable grief, a ray 
of hope and tfaankfolness passed thnmgh her 
heart. Had penury been her child's fntnre 
prospect, hers would have been the duty, 
the pleasure, of forming her mind, and devot- 
ing her life to her, no less than und^ the 
circumstances in which Alice was placed ; for 
on her, failing male heirs, was the Ashton 
estate strictly entailed. Therefore, as the 
mother, the sole guardian of Ashton s heiress, 
her req^onsiWlities lay weightily upon La(fy 
Lisle*s mind. Riches she indeed considered 
as a boon, but a boon involving perils and 
chances. Of their right employment a strict 
account, she felt, was due, and would be 
demanded. 

In the midst of these reflections, she was 
VOL. I. a 
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joined by Annie Mowbray, whose unobtrusive 
kindness she daily more and more appre- 
ciated. They had had but little outward 
communion since that morning which had 
ushered in such fearful consequences; but 
such was not required for their former 
friendship to be intermingled with a present 
feeling of intimacy and conj&dence which had 
not hitherto been called forth. "Will you 
not consider this as your second home, dear 
Aaanie?" asked her friend, when she spoke of 
fixing a time for returning to Fenwick House, 
which was the name of her home. " I know 
you are not always happy amongst those who 
have the greatest claim to your aflfection, and 
the scenes we have passed through together 
have united us very closely. Is it not so ? 
Ah! this is real life indeed 1 " continued Clara, 
as her mind dwelt on the ever-recurring past, 
while to Annie came back the conversation 
they had last held together. Annie felt what 
she did not express — ^that no scene of fancy 
could have worked so powerfully on imagina- 
tion as the late realities had done. Yes ! by 
one quick glance she felt to have penetrated 
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the very secrets of the machinery which 
works the wheel of life, and, while care- 
lessly putting in into its unseen lottery, to 
have drawn forth the dark ticket on which 
was labelled the experience of years. " And 
those," she asked, as she followed Claras 
glance, which thoughtfully rested upon the 
happy, innocent faces of the two children — 
" those children, Clara, can you — ^is it not 
too hard a ta^k ? — can you alone undertake ? 
Would it not be better for Onnond- to return 
to Italy ? " She spoke hurriedly — so fearfiil 
was she of wounding by the sUghtest word or 
sign. But Annie little knew the strength 
that was at that moment lifting high beyond 
woman's weakness the resolution and quiet 
energy of Clara Lisle ; nor, when she feared 
to give pam by some slight observation, was 
she sufficiently acquainted with the human 
heart to know that where the strong breeze 
has once blown the light zephyr is un- 
heeded. 

Time passed on, and still Annie remained 
a welcome visitor at Ashton Park, daily re- 
ceiving lessons of fortitude and endurance, 
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of quiet perBeveraace, of hnmifitj; and 
tboagh her home duties often recurred to 
her mind, she felt she could not desert her 
friend during the early days of her gveat 
bereavement. 

But our attention must now be tomed 
towards other scenes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" What sadder floene can angels yiew 
Than self-deceiving tears, 
Powed idlj over some daik page 
Of aidiar Hfe, though pride or ragtt| 
The record of to-day, engage 
A woe for fatore years ? " 

Chbistiah Tbax. 

SilengjB reigoed in the large haJls of 
MoQEfield llauor, and the last rays of July's 
glorious sun were pouring in through the 
stained windows of its well-filled libraiy. 

Tba late stoon had Yisited its shady pre- 
ckifits with BO sparijQig hand; large branches 
of the surrouiiding trees had been uncere- 
moniously hurled into the nudst of fragile 
hioomiug flowers, ai^d many a paiie of thd 
conflervatoffy lay in shivers on the ground. 
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" Come off pretty weU, considering," said 
Arthnr Graham, half aloud, as in travelling 
costome he entered his solitary library, and 
approached the window. ^^I expected to 
have seen at least half the trees up by the 
roots, and one whole side of my conservatory 
smashed to pieces, from the description my 
deverwifegavemel What fools women are 
in general, and my wife in particular ! " and 
Mr. Graham threw himself listlessly into an 
arm-chair, and took up the ^^ Morning Post." 

" Wreck of the ' Fenella ' yacht. — ^Twelve 
lives lost ! " The last part of the paragraph 
in the sad announcement seemed to rivet his 
attention, and absorb every faculty. It con- 
tained the account of Sir Hany Lisle's tragic 
end, and concluded with a strong eulogium 
upon his virtues. 

" Sir Harry Lisle lost !— lost 1 " he re- 
peated to himself mechanically, as if endea- 
vouring to stamp the fact upon his memory, 
which seemed incapable of taking in any idea 
so incomprehensible. The paper dropped 
from his hand, his sallow complexion changed 
to a livid paleness, and his muscular fiume 
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shook as with the inward working; of some 

graduaUy overspread his features, which, 
though cast in a handsome and even classic 
mould, expressed hut too plainly the habitual 
influence of strong and dark passions. 

His large, dark eyes gleamed out, as, with 
a stem, but otherwise unmeaning stare, he 
fixed them upon an opposite object; and, 
clenching his hands, as he threw hunself 
back in his chair, he gave utterance to the 
thought that rose instantly to his mind — 
" Lady Lisle ! — Clara a widow ! " 

A motionless reverie of some moments 
followed, when, repeating the last words, 
Graham again took up the newspaper. There 
seemed no mingling of pity in the fierce 
eagerness with which the all-absorbing para- 
graph was read and re-read, till the words 
had inscribed themselves as in fiery letters 
on his brain. 

Nay, an almost savage pleasure appeared 
to expand his whole frame, and at length to 
recall the blood into his closed Ups and 
blanched cheeks. It was not pity for Clara, 
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lisle that created the unwonted emotion in 
the stem visage of Arthur Graham ; it was 
not grief for the loss of the dead, nor h<Hrror 
at the fearful destiny which had snatched 
away, in the vigour of life and happiness, <Mie 
so esteemed and heloved as Sir Hany lisle. 
Jealousy, revenge, despair, hate, fear, love, 
hy turns ruled, hy turns exercised their un- 
sparing power, and made Graham t^eir easy 
victim. 

Memory recalled the past, when Clara 
Wilmot, in lovely, blooming, innocent girl- 
hood, had poured the sweet music of her 
voice into his impassioned ear, as in early 
youth he rode by her side in the shady lanes 
of Devonshire. Then came the avowal of 
his frantic love, and the words, ** I cannot, I 
cannot 1 1 love another — minever can be yours i" 
sounded again in fancy, as if their echo horn 
Clara's lips had yet scarce died away. Yes I 
he remembered the look of pity sbe bad east 
upon him, and the feeling of hatred for his 
rival which had mingled with his despair. 
Then his vivid imagination pictured that rival 
adorned as he was with all the gifibs that 
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natnre sometiiiiea loves to bestow on favoared 
mortals ; he heard him spoken of as havii^ 
won the love of Clara Wihnot, as being tbe 
fortunate destined possessor of her beauty 
and her yirtnes. He saw them at the marriage 
altar, and heard the irreyoeaUe yows spoken. 
He saw himself a yohmtazy oatoast firom \m 
home, as, cursing his bitter fate, he son^t 
to drive away. in foreign travel the hated, poi- 
soned, yet stUl too madly loved recollections 
which haonted him. Lastly, he saw himself 
standing, in gloomy abstraction, an aetor in 
a marriage scene, and the gentle being by his 
side who was now his wife. Perdition in 
the thought I He was bound to her while life 
remained! And Arthur Graham again mut- 
tered imprecations on his destiny. 

But what to him is Clara Lisle ? — what could 
she ever be? Had she still been free, as in 
those loved days so bitterly remembered; had 
no happy destiny ever been hers— -obliterating 
Ike past-— were he unfettered by his hated 
marriage vow, would Clara have shared his 
hmne, and poured a stream of light upon his 
sinful, darkened path of life ? He knew too 
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well that the depths of his devotion had been 
not only unappreciated, but that, in the per- 
fect artlessness of her nature, Clara, through 
the intimacy that ne^x neighbourhood sanc- 
tions, had unintentionally wound herself round 
the very recesses of his heart. But had the 
fierce passion of his love been appeased 
through its very hopelessness? Had it lain 
dormant, or been totally extinguished, while 
Clara had blessed another's lot and lived for 
him alone? No! with hatred mingled, the 
torturing flame still burned within, and with 
death only would be extinguished. Such were 
the wild thoughts which chased each other 
through his brain, as Graham again- gloated 
over the terrible words which met his dark- 
ened eye as he once more snatched up the 
paper. "And Sir Harry Lisle is now no 
more, and she is desolate — desolate 1*' he re- 
peated; " yes I hers may be the agony which 
she spared me not. She had no pity. Why 
should I lavish feeling on her? And yet how 
I loved her I Love ! no, not now; it is turned 
to hate. There is but one step. She spumed 
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me, and he is now gone — drowned — drowned 
perhaps before her eyes I " and the room rang 
with the fiendish laugh of the yictim of his 
•own evil passions. 

HsCd it been Clara's destiny to shed her 
mild influence upon Graham's stormy nature; 
had the strength of his passionate devotion 
been the means of leading him into virtuous 
paths; had the good, which, though it may be 
imexercised, does still He dormant in every 
human being, been in him fostered and caused 
to expand in example's bright atmosphere, 
the strong current of his passionate nature 
might have flowed in a good instead of an evil 
<jhaiinel,-and his energetic wiU might have 
prompted to high achievements. 

We cannot argue upon that inscrutable 
fate which, closing avenues to good, seems to 
invite to the commission of evil; nor is it for 
mortals to say what measure of condemnation 
may await those who, ready primed with 
nature's worst gifts, are, by a chain of un- 
toward circumstances, led into the engulfing 
whirlpools of temptation and despair. If, 
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irtiile thus Bitoated, victoiy orer evil be 
adbfiffvedy siireij the reward wouM be propor- 
tioiiably great. 

Undisciplined, uncontrolled^ Graham had 
passed through the stages of childhood and 
youth. Impulse ruled when principle should 
have goremed; and, on attaining the age of 
manhood, when he became master of his own 
property, he was a slave to his own foibles. 
There was no attempt at concealment, nor 
was there any meanness in his character. 
AU was in bright light or in deep shadow. 
Where he loTed he idolized; where he dis- 
liked he hated. If he gave, he was profuse, 
sod to serve a friend he allowed no •obstacle 
to interpose between his wiU and the ol^eat 
in view. But if an offence arose, if a friend 
incurred his displeasure, forgiveness would 
rarely follow his easily outraged feelings. 

Clara Wilmot was the bright vision which 
had shone across his path while he was rusti- 
cating at a private tutor's. He was then sus- 
ceptible to good impressions; his character 
was even one which, with care, might have 
been nobly moulded. But no one had ever 
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attempted to exercise a beneficial inflneme 
oif er him, and hk keart had aerer vibiaked 
to the touch of affection, ' dther parental or 
farodieily* 

Beyond a preference for a school-lellow or 
acqutzntance, he had nefv^er himself applied 
the term afiection, till the Hxdcnonm, ooneealedy 
the hitherto lifeless feeling was by one magic 
tonoh eaUed into beang; it bnrst, it blazed 
lEorth, and Glam Wilmot became the arfaitress 
of his destiny. Deeply he drank the intood- 
eaiing draught, and iroke from hope's deeep- 
ti¥e slumbers only to give a still looser rein 
to every hitherto donnant passioa. Who 
should ^are preach to him of morahtf or re- 
ligion? As a man of the world, he -would 
guide himself by the world's principles ; and 
as to conscience, he had never been taught 
to listen to its appeals; he would blind him- 
self to its dictates. His mother had died 
when he was too young to retain the impres- 
sion made upon him by her gentleness and 
goodness. His father had sent him to a large 
pubhe school, subsequently to a j^iyate tutor's, 
and in middng him a handsome allowanoe out 
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of his large foitane, fSmcied he had done all 
that an only son conld expect or require at his 
hands. Many thought he had placed him at 
still greater ohligations hy leaving him at an 
early age in possession of his inheritance. 

After Lady Lisle's marriage, Graham, dur- 
ing some months spent ahroad, endeayoured 
to drown thought in dissipation, and hy un- 
limited gratification, and hy the ahsence of 
all controlling power, he strengthened each 
evil predisposition. He returned to his'home. 
Riches, grandeur, even splendour, seemed 
to court him. A long row of servants and 
retainers vied with each other in expressing 
welcome and respect to the possessor of 
Moorfield's broad inheritance; hut Graham 
coldly, almost disdainfully, passed through 
the throng, and buried himself in his lonely 
Hbrary, and in his discontented, tumultuous 
thoughts. He had no happy recollections of 
childhood, and gloomy had been to him the 
opening days of usually bright youth. His 
halls looked deserted — ^he had never loved 
his home — all looked cold and grand, but 
nothing spoke to the heart. His servants 
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he knew would have equally welcomed any 
other master, while he had no friend to 
whom he could eagerly turn, and who would 
share with him his advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Many, he felt, would come at his 
bidding and partake of his wealth, without 
soothing his unhappy spirit. 

A field of usefulness was certainly open to 
him, now that he was entirely his own mas- 
ter — ^many were dependant on him — ^what a 
burden were his large possessions to him 1 
He called his steward, gave him certain direc- 
tions, delivered over to him the management 
of his affairs, and three days after his return 
from the continent Graham again set out 
on his travels. In his reckless spirit he had 
scarcely settled what should be his destina- 
tion beyond that of the first day; but his 
want of decision had been overruled by the 
power misnamed chance. While he was 
waiting for a train, which he had intended 
should convey him to London, he was recog- 
nised by an old fiiend of his father, Mr. Har- 
court, of Harcourt Abbey. A famiUar tap 
on the shoulder caused him to turn round, 
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and having listlessly sulmiitted for some mi- 
nutes to a process of question and answ^, 
he suddenly found himself inveigled into ae- 
eepting an invite to the Abbey. 

Mr. Harcourt had two marriageable daugh- 
ters and four unmanageable sons, and, 
though Graham mechanically, and almost 
ungraciously, had at first yielded to the old 
mans entreaties, he found that his JS8,000 
per annum was a passport to a pressing and 
prolonged hospitality at the Abbey. 

Mary Harcomli was the sweetest giri of 
seventeen who ever blushed at the praises of 
her own unconscious beauty. Wherever she 
went, an atmosphere of gladness and happi- 
ness seemed to surround her ; nurih beamed 
in her bright blue eye, and in the veiy 
waving of the light hair across her brow. 
And the dimples in the cheek! — ^those pretty 
rosy dimples 1 — they were the plaything of 
the merry heart, as the ocean froth dances 
into light at every touch of the bright sun- 
beam ; these dimples came and went with 
every alternation of the gay and grave. The 
lips were moulded in smiles, and seemed hi- 
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capable of breathing aught but gentle, kind 
accents. Then there was a softness, round- 
ness, lightness, in her movements, the es- 
sence of the grace which developed each fair 
proportion; so that she seemed formed to 
gUde through life as If every obstacle to be 
encountered by mere mortals must naturally 
give way before her beauty and goodness. 

If Mary Harcourt had faxdts (and who is 
without them?) they were perceptible only on 
that horizon whereon it is said extremes 
meet. In her, sky and earth seemed to unite 
in too close a contact. Guileless herself, she 
had no suspicion of error, and sometimes 
unwarily fell into its snares. From a total 
want of selfishness, she would leave to others 
the task of watching over and providing for 
her interests, while, in the excess of her hu- 
mility and diflSdence, she valued her friends' 
opinions more than her own. Firmness was 
wanted to bring out her virtues. A few demi- 
teintes, shading parts of her character, would 
have given more stability to the whole. Its 
imperfection was founded on her total want 
of seK- dependence ; yet in a fair cteature of 

VOL. I. H 
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seventeen we willingly dispense with much, 
whose loss we cannot overlook in later life. 
Such is the charm of youthful innocence, that 
we shrink from throwing across its path the 
light that would reveal the uneven ways of 
Ufe. 

The presence of such a being as Mary 
Harcourt was to Arthur Graham, in his fallen 
state, as if an angel had descended to visit 
and console him. For a moment balm was 
poured upon his wounded spirit. He felt 
refreshed by her gaiety, soothed by her gen- 
tleness, captivated by her beauty. It would 
be sweet to have so fair and light-hearted a 
being hovering about his daily path, and 
ministering to his lonely grandeur. His eye 
was charmed, his fancy pleased, but his feel- 
ings were not aroused. In strong, stormy 
natures Ukei his^ impressions once made are 
retained for ever. It never entered into his 
mind to compare Mary Harcourt with the 
Clara Wilmot of his earUer years. 

Their orbits were so diflferent they could 
never come in contact. To the one he would 
have yielded body, mind, soul; the other 
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might prove a pleasing companion in life, 
but could never participate in its machinery; 
might soften, but not eradicate, the asperities 
of his nature. 

At the end of a fortnight he made known 
to Mr. Harcourt his wishes and his hopes. 
With them mingled more certainty than 
doubt : nor were they disappointed. His 
offer was accepted with joyful eagerness, and 
Mr. Harcourt, enchanted at the brilliant pro- 
spects before his daughter, never doubted but 
that peace and happiness would follow in 
their train. Mary, the darUng of his heart, 
became Arthur Graham's affianced bride. To 
her, indeed, it was matter of no small sur- 
prise that she should be the choice of one 
who, from the court paid him in society, 
evidently possessed high privileges in the 
eyes of the world ; nor when she, with un- 
wonted seriousness, analysed her own feel- 
ings, was she quite satisfied with their na- 
ture. There was certainly more of the 
fascination of the serpent over the dove, than 
the confidence and sympathy which she knew 
to be desirable in a union intended for life. 
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Could she, in her girUsh sunpUcity and 
thoughtlessness, suffice to that serious, dig- 
nified, often stem-looking 'being, whom she 
felt to admire at a distance, but who, in his 
superiority, seemed to soar in a sphere fat 
above the range of her fancy or her love? 
But her young heart certainly beat witt 
grateful pleasure when she discovered that 
she was the undoubted object of his atten- 
tions. If they were somewhat deficient ill 
tenderness, they expressed admiration and 
respe6t; and when, after an interview with 
h^r father, Graham sought her to urge' his 
suit in person — ^when an unwonted smile 
brightened his usually sad, though handsome, 
features — ^when, with chivah^us affection, he 
took her hand and pressed it to his Ups, the 
blushes that accompanied her assent were an 
earnest of her inward pleasure, ^ 

Five years have elapsed «iiice Mary Graham 
left h^r beloved hotoe. She has found ^her- 
self mistress, indeed, of splendid possessioiis ; 
she is the mothei^ of a son and 'heir, but is 
an unhappy wife. ''''■■ 
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BetT^een l^er and her husband there was 
no undue difference of age ; hut though Ar- 
thur (jraham at the time of his marriage was 
but seven and twenty, blase and imprincipled 
as he was, there was .but little .chance of his 
making an unsophisticated girl happy. He, 
had travelled extensively, was talented and 
observing, reckless, and required constant, 
excitement; and, when the. novelty of his 
young wife's beaujly and charming simplicity 
had completely worn away, instead of taking - 
delight in bringing out her mind, and adding 
knowlei^ge of the world, in the various ac- 
ceptations of, the term, tP her natural refine- 
mei^ and good sense, he disnussed her ques- 
tions with short, vagiie answers, and treated . 
her re];narks with a coldness amounting to 
contempt, . . • 

Did riches then suffice to Mary <jraham ? 
Did the knowledge that she had at her com^;.; 
mand all the advantages that the world sq. . 
highly esteems diminish the: pang her hiis^ : 
bands severe, unsympathising manner would, 
send to her heart? She felt Uke a fresh 
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mountain spring suddenly stopped in its bub- 
bling, sparkling, dancing flow by rough, in- 
surmountable rocks. 

She had forsaken all — home, parents, sis- 
ter, brothers — for one who she trusted 
would have been to her all — he was not. 
The exalted being her fancy had imaged 
could not in after experience be identified 
with him to whom she had pledged her troth. 
Alas 1 for the first cold, harsh word that had 
chilled her confidence, that had given her 
the first perception of neglect, of selfishness. 
Alas 1 for the days of endurance, of loneli- 
ness, of mental soKtude — ^the nights of tears, 
of mental pain ! And as she awoke from the 
dream of hope and married happiness, she 
also awoke to the certainty that she had 
never, in reahty, loved her husband ; that a 
peculiar charm in his deferential manner, 
which raised her for the moment in her own 
estimation, and on a level with himself, had, 
humble though she was, produced an unusual 
amount of gratified vanity, which yet had 
never been wholly unmixed with fear. 

To one of Arthur Graham s pecuUar dispo- 
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sition — ^to one in whom the fgood that lay 
dormant required the rousing of the strongest 
stimulus — ^the gentle, yielding, timid manner 
of his wife soon became perfectly insufferable. 
There was no zest or piquancy in it. 

He sighed for daily intercourse with one 
who, at least, could have exercised a domi- 
nion over his passions — ^not with one who 
shrank from the combat, and who was made 
to be guided and caressed, but not to influ- 
ence or reform an undiscipUned, wild charac- 
ter like his. 

And thus by degrees an impassable barrier 
rose up between the ill-matched husband and ' 
wife. Fear strengthened to dread ; and where 
there should have been love, as much dislike 
gathered in Mary Graham s heart as such a 

< 

sanctuary of goodness could contain. 

While Graham learned to despise what he 
had at first pitied, and passed harsh judg- 
ment on what he had at first overlooked, 
the world pitied Mrs. Graham. The beauty 
of her person and innocence of her mind 
were always a passport to the admiration and 
esteem of the guests who frequented Moor- 
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fiel4 Manor; but her shjrness, which had 
pamfuUy increased since her marriage, re- 
pelled all ^^vances towards intimacy, and with 
m^n in particDlax. She generally passed for a 
beautiful piece of workmanship, in which was 
witnting the spring to communicate motion. 
So she sat jat the head of her husband's table, 
dfove out in his carriages, received his. visitors, 
was the mother of rhis son a.nd heir, and the 
moving ornament of his house. No one saw 
the tear that started to her eye when she 
was alone and looked back upon her happy 
childish life. Had she shown any signs. of 
the feelings she controlled, her task of endu- 
rai^Qj^ would have . been more difficult ; but 
though she did indeed bitterly lament the 
wfint of forethought and due consideration 
which had in her own and her parent's casa 
le4:to her marriage, she .had never,, either m 
WQr4 or deed, rebelled against her husband's ; 
aujthiQrity or will. It was well that she thus- 
habitually exer(»sed self-command, or she 
would, have found many whose sympathy 
would. not hav^ tended to diminish, the hard- 
ness of her lot. For from pitying sympathy 
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it is but too easy to progress, step by step, 
towards an interest unsanctioned in the an- 
nals of wedded life. Hitherto Mary Graham 
had suffered alone and unconsoled ; but time 
was working onward, and a change was at 
hand, in which the strongest moral courage 
would be required. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



^ YouB savei nn aeoet qoe^ toot pret i s'oiwriry 

Mon ooenr ft mille fiais toqIii yomi decoitviir. 

• • • 

Dqi pkin d'nnamoor <Ub Fenbiioe fiiine. 
A tout antre disr mao ccenr 4tadt fenii&^ 



We must retom to Gnham, who, alone in 
his hhniij, was yet encompassed, as we hare 
seen, with a host of m^oaones, whidi ez- 
erased awM power OTerthe pasang moment. 
He rang the beH 

'' Where is Mrs. Gnham ? " 

'^ She is with Master Graham, sir; he has 
been Teiy nnwell all yesterday and last 

A chord was toadied in Graham's stem 
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heart; but, before his servants, he always 
controlled his feelings. 

" Tell your mistress I am returned, and 
wish to speak to her." 

In a few moments Mrs. Graham entered, 
her face flushed with the care of watching 
over her sick child, and with evidence in her 
gentle countenance of many an anxious 
moment having passed by since she was 
the light-hearted, animated, beautiful Mary 
Harcourt. 

" I did not know you were returned," she 
said, timidly, as her husband bestowed on 
her fair brow the cold kiss with which he 
usually greeted her after a temporary ab- 
sence. 

" Is the child iU ? " he said hurriedly. 

" Yes, he is indeed. I sat up with him all 
night; but I am thankful that he is better 
to-day." 

Graham did not apparently notice her 
wearied, anxious look, and nervous manner. 
She was not very strong naturally, and, feel- 
ing an unwonted lowness of spirits, she 
walked quietly to the window, when, not- 
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withstanding all her efforts to repress emo-^ 
tion, the tears stole to her eyes, and a low 
sob caught Graham's impatient ear. 

" What womanly weakness 1 " he mutteried 
half aloud. "You are a child ^till, Mrs,. 
OTaham — a perfect child I What are those 
tears and sobs for ? Eustace is not seriously 
ill ?" he continued, in a tone of some alarm. 

Mary dried her eyes. A word — a few kind 
words — ^would have dried the source of those 
tears for ever, but they were wanting ; and, 
folding herself in the reserve and pride 
which, alas I bad of late come to her assist- 
ance, she sat down to occupy herself, appa- 
rently, in a piece of needle- work — a truly, 
feminine resource under most untoward cir- 
cumstances. 

Graham was in a mood to find fault with . 
everything ; sometimes he was merely cold, ^ 
apathetic, totally indifferent to what was 
passing around him. 

" Well, can't you tell me what has been 
the matter with Eustace ; or do jou suppose 
I have no more feeling than that bit of 
muslin, which is your eternal companion ? " 
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Mary instantly looked up from the de- 

I • '. 

spised muslin, and* gave some account of the 
child's illness, which, owing to the sudden- 
ness of the attack, had caused her real 
inxiety. She was so used to control her 
feelings, and in her hushands presence to 
preserve a timid silence, that in this in- 
stance she had reason to accuse herself with 
having (though unintentionally) delayed 
satisfying his parental anxiety. His fondness 
for his child was a vestige of good, saved 
from the ruin of his character. 

" I havfe given positive directions to What- 
ley, that the doctor should be sent for on 
the first signs of indisposition in Eustace. 
I hope you have not acted contrary to my 
particular injunctions ? " 

Mary mildly answered that she and the 
nurse had done everything they thought best 
for the child, and that all alarming symptoms 
had subsided before the arrival of the doctor. 

" And now," returned Graham, relaxing 
into his usual cold, stem manner, as his 
p^ental anxiety was removed, " have you 
any idea why I requested your presence 
here?" 
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" No, I have not, indeed," Mary replied, 
timidly. 

" I suppose you do not quite imagine you 
are an essential ingredient in the large cup 
of happiness which some might fancy has 
been poured out for me with an unsparing 
hand?" Graham cast a contemptuous glance 
upon his wife. He appeared strtick at that 
moment by the hitherto unnoticed change 
in her looks. 

" Why, I declare you are losing all your 
beauty 1 " he continued, more impatiently 
than before. " What a wretched Kttle pale 
creature you are become; and always in 
tears, or hysterics, or something of the kindl 
Hang it 1 if you are always to be moping in 
this manner it will be perfectly insuflFerable ; 
I will not stand it 1 " 

Graham's better nature smote him for a 
moment as the inward monitor — ^which no 
eflforts could completely silence — ^pointed its 
accusing finger at his own unkindness. But 
his was not the spirit to conciliate when he 
was conscious of meriting reproach; and, 
yielding to his usual ill-temper, he turned 
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away, as in disgust, from the unpleasant con- 
templation of his wife's faded beauty; while 
he handed her, rather more courteously than 
was his wont, the paper he had been reading 
with such eagerness. 

" Why, what a milk-and-water thing you 
are, Mary I " he exclaimed, as he saw the 
tears still ,slowly trickling down his wife's 
pale cheek. 

The eflfects of the previous night's watch- 
ing and anxiety were still visible in the want 
of her usual self-control. 

" How it ever entered into my head to 
malce you my ^e I cannot ima^e ! 
Madame, you had better return as soon as 
possible to that dark old abbey you call 
* home.' It was all very well, and natural, 
too, to have been taken with a pretty face, 
and a simple, girlish manner ; but if there is 
nothing more ! " 

"Indeed, indeed, I know I do not — ^I 
cannot suflBice to you, Arthur," interrupted 
the unhappy wife, speaking through her tears; 
" but if you would only be kind and patient, 
you would not have cause to reproach me for 
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my fpoli^h weaJoiess ; " and the thoiight of her 
onci^ happy h^me, and the happy heart that 
used to l^e hers^ calLs^d her tears to flow still 
piaster as the past and present were con- 
trasted. 

V' Kind and patient! Who has a right 
to expect kindness aiid patience from me? 
Did that t^^addling old Harcourt expect it 
when he inveigled me into marrying you? 
Did he care for anything but riches and 
grandeur ? Has any one a right to expect 
kindness and patience from me ? Any one 
who knows " 

He stopped suddenly, and pointed to the 
paragraph in the "Morning Post," which 
Mary unconsciously held in her hand. 

" When you have read ihdty you had better 
return and hide your tears in the nursery. 
You are no companion for me," he muttered, 
as he turned away. 

An electric shock could not have roused 
Mary from her wretched reflections more in- 
stantaneoi^sly thfux did the first words which 
qajaght l^eir^ eyes^ a^ she npiechanicaJIy turned 
tJuBi^ugQiij thft paragraph tQn^ her hus- 
band alluded. 
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"How horrible I Sir Harry Lisle drowned ! " 
she exclainied, as« for the moment, all selfish 
feelings merged into the deepest compassion 
and terror. " Drowned 1 Poor — ^poor Lady 
Lisle! Oh! what misery 1 What a sad, 
awfal change ! And they were so happy to- 
gether ! They only seemed too happy ! " 

Happy! The word acted like fire upon 
Graham's excited temper. It was as if in- 
flammable matter had been poured into a 
raging cauldron, for such a sound to be pro- 
nounced in his hearing, connected with one 
whom he had always hated as the cause of 
all his misery. 

" Happy ! " Graham repeated her word in 
mockery. " Yes — ^with her — ^vdth Clara Lisle 
— there might have been happiness. But it 
was not for me I But now — ^you have not 
satisfied me — ^you have not answered my 
question ! I repeat it. Why did I request 
your presence here ? " 

His voice rose as he hastily continued: 
" Have you never suspected that I have not 
always been the cold, unimpassioned (at least 
outwardly), the selfish, wretched being I am 

VOL. I. I 
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now — ^that I once — ^yes, once — Gloved, with 
all the fervour of a nature that was made for 
better things than it now stoops to, that — 
nay, do not start I — that the light of my 
existence was Clara — Clara Lisle? Have 
jfou never suspected this in your simplicity ? 
But now listen 1 — ^and be avenged, and glory- 
in my misery. She scorned my love 1 She 
bUghted my jSrst years of life ! She was 
happy ; but now he is gone, all the Ught of 
her existence is departed. My rival is no 
more I And shall I mourn ? Shall I enter 
into the bitterness of her grief? No, no I 
I am revenged I " Graham struck the table 
with his clenched fist, and then paced the 
room in an agony of ungovemed feeUng. 

Maty seemed paralyzed. She hstened as 
if she were powerless to reply, and, shriaking 
within herself, gazed in terror on her hus- 
band. 

"I must love her still, with or against 
her will, even unto death,*' he muttered, in 
low, inward tones, as if unconscious of his 
wife's presence. 

But the words had caught her ear. In a 
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moment she was. roused from her trance. 
With an unwonted severity in her manner, 
which in its composure offered a strange con- 
trast to her hushand 8 fearful excitement, she 
replied, as she gazed fixedly upon him— - 

" These axe hard, teirible words for a wife 
to hear. Arthur, are you conscious of their 
meaning, of the impression they are calcu- 
lated to make upon me — ^upon the being who 
styles herself your wife ? At least you owe 
me respect, if you cannot bestow affection ; 
and while I am your wife, it becomes me not 
to listen to such words. Oh, why did you 
seek me in my happy childish home ? — why 
was I so blinded ? " 

" Forget those words — forgive them ! " ex- 
claimed Graham, in momentary penitence* 
^^ Begret, recriminations, are aU too late 1 " 
he added, bitterly. 

" You shall have no reason to reproach 
me, Arthur, whatever may be your self-accu- 
sations," she said, mournfully, yet firmly. 
^^ If I erred, it was through ignorance. I 
was young, and unprepared for the life that 
awaited me ; but may I be at least enabled 
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to do my duty I" She rose, and, trembling 
in every limb, endeavoured to reach the 
door, and seek the soUtude of her own room, 
when this strange conjugal interview was 
abruptly ended by the announcement of 
• visitors — ^^ Lord Alvanley, the Honourable 
Mr. Alvanley." 

" It does one good to witness a conjugal 
* tete-a-tete,' exclaimed the good-natured lord, 
as he bowed to Mrs. Graham, and then shook 
hands warmly with her husband. " I'm come 
to have a little talk with you, Graham. One's 
so cut up, you know, with the news of this 
terrible shipwreck, and the fate of poor Sir 
Harry Lisle, that one can think of nothmg 
else. But I hope I am not de trop ? I 
would not be de trop for the world," he con- 
tinued, again bowing low to Mrs. Graham, of 
whom he stood rather in awe. 

Graham was suflfering torture, though he 
gave some answer to Lord Alvanley's remark, 
assuring him, under all circumstances, his 
presence was most welcome, — ^^ Particularly . 
when you interrupt congugal * tete-a-tetes,' " 
he added, in a tone of mock distress. 
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" Ah, well, I see how it is ; you are afraid 
of being supposed to be guided by a silken 
rein," returned his lordship, good-humouredly; 
" but I shall take an early opportunity of in- 
forming the gossiping world that, in reality, 
you live in the midst of domestic happiness. 
And that again puts me in mind of the loss 
at Ashton Park. I do believe poor Sif Harry 
thought no one was as happy as himself." 

" Very likely," replied Graham coldly, aiid 
endeavoured to turn the subject, but in vain* 
When the wind is in the east, the weather- 
cock points eastward, — so Lord Alvanley 
would talk of Ashton Park when his ideas 
converged thither. His perception was as 
usual at fault; he had no notion how dis- 
tastefcd the subject was to his hearer. 

" Ah I poor Lady Lisle ! How grieved you 
must feel for her, Graham 1 On dit that she 
was an old love of yours, eh ? That's a tell- 
ing point now, I am certain 1 I see I am 
right. Physiognomy is a good thought-dial. 
Ah ! well, one cannot help one's quick sighted- 
ness ; but, certainly, sometimes it is terribly 
in the way. Ha, ha! if you were not so 
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happily married" (another how io Mrs. 
Graham), " now would he the time ! She 
will want some kind sotd to advise hw. Poor 
Lady Lisle 1 I think, for old acquaintance' 
sake, Graham, you should go and offer her 
some assistance, when her first feeUng of 
grief has a little subsided." 

Graham writhed in mental agony and an- 
noyance, and petulantly reverted to a late 
change in the nunistry. • 

This allusion to poUtics reminded Lord 
Aivanley that Sir Harry Lisle had become 
a member for the county soon after his 
marria^. 

Graham then touched upon a disputed 
point of law, which had lately come under 
magisterial cognizance. 

Lord Aivanley instantly lamented Sir 
Harry's loss as Deputy-Lieutenant, addiiBg 
that his will was sure to be disputed; for 
that a curious story had onoe been circulated 
with regard to a se^et marriage of his late 
uncle, whose son, if he had one, would ja- 
herit Ashton. 
Lord Aivanley was a well-known character 
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upon the turf. Graham alluded to the next 
Doncaster meeting. 

" Poor Sir Harry's favourite, * Clover, ' was 
boi]^ht by a friend of mine, and is to run at 
Doncaster," replied Lord Alvanley. " How 
sad it will be when poor Lady Lisle sees a 
eulogium of him in the papers I " 

Grahams patience was at length com- 
pletely exhausted, and, in his despair, he 
called upon George Alvanley to assist him in 
diverting his father s thoughts from the un* 
welcome topic. 

** I hope you are rewarded for your perse* 
verance, Alvanley," said Graham, pitching 
his voice in a loud, high key, as if determined 
by main force to put a stop to the old lord's 
troublesome remarks and inquiries. "Has 
your conversation been carried on by mono- 
syllables,, or have you gained a clear and 
distinct idea of the pleasure all ladies seem 
to derive from torturing Utile bits of muslin, 
and tying pieces of silk together? I suppose, 
in general they can converse with greater 
fluency while their fingers are employed." 

The tone of irony in which this animadver- 
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version upon his nife's usual tacitnmily was 
delivered was not lost upon George Alvanley. 
But there was more truth in his assurances 
that he had spent a very pleasant half-hour 
than Graham gave him credit for. 

The tone of coldness and indifference, too, 
which he had hefore remarked Graham as- 
sumed when speaking of or to his wife, was 
not to be overlooked now, when Alvanley was 
drawing certain unsatasfeu^tory condofflons; 
and he rose to depart, upon his father s soon 
after calling on him to accompany him home- 
wards, with [a very distinct feeling of dislike 
to Graham, and of pity for his pretty, ill- 
used little wife. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



*^ Search, then, the ruling passion ; there, alone. 

The wild are constant, and the cmining known. 

The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 

Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 
a|: * ♦ • 

Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand. 
Yet tames not this — ^it sticks to onr last sand ; 
Consbtent in onr follies and our sins. 
Here honest nature ends as she begins." 

Pope's Moral Essays. 

We must return to Annie Mowbray, who, 
after being domesticated with her friend 
Lady Lisle for some weeks subsequent to 
the wreck of the "Fenella," felt that her 
duty recalled her to her own home. 

It certainly had been no great trial to her 
to remain as she was — ^a welcome and usefiil 
guest in a congenial atmosphere, though 
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solitude and sadness now reigned in the 
once bright and happy Ashton Hall. Had 
she been naturally less light-hearted tiian 
Bhe ™s, fewer JsUgh.erL..,.nces H^ 
those to which she was daily exposed a la 
maison would have subdued her spirit. To 
be proof against them she needed all the 
mental elasticity with which she was gifted. 
The expression d la maison conveys the true 
meaning of the feeling with which Annie 
regarded Fenwick House, the residence of 
her grand£Bi,ther ajid grandmother and two 
unmarried middle-aged aunts. 

How she longed for a sister to whom she 
could have opened her griefs, when, with 
temper sadly ruffled, and good resolutions 
broken, she would dart away to her own 
room, thus escaping from the wearisome 
scenes which were for ever recurring. Jlome I 
was it a hosm to her? That word which 
holds, in its four magic letters, the concen- 
trated essence of all our natural early affee- 
tions. No ! she looked upon the ivied walls 
of Fenwiok House, with its dark, time-stained 
gables, and its unbending gravel walks, as 
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the snail, if it were blessed with thought as 
well as sight, might be supposed to look upon 
the shell which protects its body from unto- 
ward elementary accidents. 

But further the comparison would liot hold 
good. Naturalists assure us that the snail 
is its own architect, and builds the house 
that best suits its tastes. Annie Mowbray 
would not have chosen Fenwick House as 
her habitation. It was situated at the end 
of a small country town, and looked out upon 
a sandy plain, dignified with the name of 
race-course, whereon a few rugged posts and 
rails served for fishermen to dry their nets, 
and over which rival butcher boys, on their 
wicker basket seats, would at times urge their 
unwilUng steeds. Then, Annie loved not the 
intrusion of old maids, half-pay officers, and 
tiiriving attorneys, who, in this particular 
small town, seemed to congregate in ^o- 
Voking numbers. She longed for the free- 
dom of a complete countiy life, to avoid the 
system of daily spying to which she was sub- 
ject. 

Her grandfather and grandmother w^e 
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old, had brought up a large family, and both 
wished in their own way to slide comfortably 
off life's stage. During nearly half-a-centory 
of married life, they had seen their sons and 
daughters many and die, had dismissed 
some to foreign parts, and for many years had 
received a biennial reminder of India's un- 
healthy, but prolific climate, in the shape 
of dark-eyed, sallow-complexioned, delicate, 
small-limbed grandsons and grand-daughters. 
Some of these had ended their earthly pil- 
grimage at school, while passing through the 
measles and the rudiments of mathematics, 
and out of the numerous Uving consignments 
made by their youngest and favourite daugh- 
ter, the high-spirited, volatile Annie Mowbray 
alone outlived the pains and pleasures of in- 
fsmcy to shed some light upon the downward 
path of her grandparents. Old Mr. Har- 
rison was testy, gouty, and good-hearted. 
Might he only read his daily papers, and keep 
a good gouty leg's length between his list 
shoe and all intruders ; might he only gossip 
with the red-haired Major in the reading- 
room on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
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days, and have the rector and the doctor to 
dine with him on Sundays; might he only, at 
his half-past five repast, satisfy the appetite 
which had heen growing ever since his eight 
o'clock breakfast, his wife and daughters might 
turn the house topsy-turvy were they so dis- 
posed. 

But Mrs. Harrison, at least, was not so in- 
clined. She did not know how to* manage 
her daughters when they were young, and 
now that she was old they managed her. 
Not that their intentions were in fault, but 
for their mother's good the principle they 
advocated was contradiction in all its branches. 
She was to be prevented, if possible, from 
ever having a will of her own ; for they were 
certain she was incapable of self-direction, as 
experience had taught them that she was in- 
capable of governing others. In one par- 
ticular alone, Mrs. Harrison had exercised 
all her small stock of decision ; and, resisting 
all domestic opposition, had for years placed 
her impaired constitution in the hands of the 
Inspeth village apothecary, Mr. Dredgall. 
On his three-days-a-week visits she fancied 
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her life depended, and mthout ever feeling 
better or worse for his {wescriptions, she took 
his medicines and paid his bills. Perhaps 
the enUghtened Mr. Bredgall felt that he 
should be wronging his nxunerous fEunilyif 
he failed in securing the income offered him 
by Mrs. Harrison, through the medium oi his 
draughts and pill-boxes. Therefore, out of 
gratitude, he mixed his harmless ingredients, 
and restricted his patient, under seyere penal- 
ties, to the diet which best suited her palate, 
rigorously enforcing a five-mile drive and a 
half-hour digesting promenade daily. 

Unfortunately Mr. Dredgall s caution was 
of too unselfish a nature ; for, one day mis- 
taking arsenic for soda, in mixing a febrifdge 
he had intended administering to himself, he 
feU a victim to his own powerful weapons. 
The one unwary act deprived him at the same 
time of his life and his income. 

Poor Mrs. Harrison sighed over the loss of 
the man of drugs ; but in this instance the 
old adage was found to hold good, which 
signifies that what is injurious to one is 
beneficial to another. 
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Now was an opening for another medical 
pcactitioner, who had long envied Mr. Dredg- 
all his celebrity, and despised those whose 
praises had secured his fame. 

This individual was no other than Miss 
Bettina Harrison, Mrs. Harrison's youngest 
unmarried daughter. She had attained to 
the age, and had assumed the manner, when 
the appellation of '^ strong-minded woman " 
is applicable. In her youth she had studied 
the '^ologies/' and had ever turned a deaf 
ear to the vows which, with no small share of 
Mammons baits, had been offered at her 
shrine. 

She was now a convert to the " opathies," 
and wielded their weapons with marvellous 
vigour, and also, be it known, with marvel- 
lous skill. 

It had, for some months past, required all 
Mrs. Harrison s small share of decision and 
her large appreciation of Mr. Dredgall's 
merits, to enable her to resist her daughter's 
entreaties and anxieties that she should place 
herself under treatment. 

But, backed by the powerful eloquence 
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and the soothing sympathy of her ieamed 
oracle, she had hitherto refused to substitute 
his rose-coloured draughts for the harmless- 
looking atoms, or her two daQy glasses of 
port and sherry for the tasteless, uninvigo- 
rating beverage of pure water, which was 
lavishly poured out to every one subject to 
Miss Bettina Harrison's influence. 

But, now the small village of Inspeth had 
lost its oracle, its guardian, its renowned Mr. 
Dredgall, a field was open to Miss Bettina 
Harrison, and she determined that she would 
work night and day to prevent a pharma- 
copoeic Phoenix from rising out of the allo- 
pathic ashes. 

Like rays of light diverging from a given 
centre, her globulous efforts should extend 

around. 

Herself the focus, she would establish 
small dispensaries (alas, that no newer word 
can be found suited to the exigency !) whereat 
homoeopathic and hydropathic advice should 
be given gratis. 

In reality Bettina Harrison possessed a 
good allowance of natural kindliness of heart, 
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allied to unusual promptitude and energy, 
thou^, on the (me particular theme of 
homoeopathy, her faUihility seemed to haye 
gone to seed. 

Bettina Harrison's will was law, wherever 
it could be exercised ; but, unfortunately, it 
sometimes came in contact with another will 
of no slight calibre, and then! — -then was 
the home of '^ Fenwick House " not the home 
the high-spirited, impetuous Annie Mowbray 
would have selected ! Then did poor old Mrs. 
Harrison retreat into her Utde sanctum, where 
she might at least enjoy the blessing of peace. 

This sanctum looked like a small Indian 
warehouse, so many were the old shawls 
transformed into table-covers, so numerous 
were the lions', leopards', and tigers' skins, 
covering hearth, footstools, and settees; so 
large was the display of ivory carved chess- 
men, with elephantine castles, of leviathan 
dimensions, of pagoda-patterned work-boxes, 
and dragon-handled pot-pourri jars. All 
were dcmceurs which the small East Indian 
adventurers had brought over as presents to 
" grandmamma." 

VOL. I. K 
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In this sanctum Mrs. Hanison sought for 
peace, but her search was not always snccess- 
fbl, for, at appointed hours, baths stood in 
foil, and sheets in dripping readiness, unsus- 
pected ^obules lurked in limpid-looking tum- 
blers of water, and mesmeric influence was 
even at hand to check and calm unnatural 
excitement. 

Once it happened that an irresistibly fira* 
grant cup of mocha, with which Mrs. Harrison 
had been regaled at a soiree at Miss Jackson s 
(the double-lorgnette maiden lady), had 
annihilated the good which had been effected 
by a whole week s close adherence to Pulsa- 
tilla. A quickened pulse and throbbing 
temples were supposed by Miss Bettina to be 
the inevitable consequence of such impru- 
dence ; and the penalty was a compress and a 
pack — to which while Mrs. Harrison patiently, 
though unwillingly, submits, it is fitting that 
the reader should be introduced into Miss 
Margaret Harrison's apartment. 

Margaret was Bettina's elder sister, and, in 
her peculiar line, she was no less enthusiastic 
than herself. In her own apartment she 
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reigned triumphantly over a score or two of 
village children. 

In early life she had been acknowledged 
handsome ; but, as youth unfurled its banner, 
and the written lines of middle age became 
visible on the scroll, the dark hair, arched 
and bushy eyebrows, the somewhat aquiline 
nose, and compressed lips, lost a few of their 
charms, and presented the semblance of fea- 
tures rather too decided in their outline to be 
compatible with a prepossessing, gentle coun- 
tenance and manner. 

Margaret Harrison had been loved in early 
youth, but she spumed the curly-headed mid- 
shipman who had bowed to the fascinations 
of her bright complexion and her ready 
wit. 

A learned barrister, spending his vacation 
at Inspeth, in the house vis-d-vis the Fenwick 
mansion, had been also won by the prompti- 
tude and energy with which, in her night's 
deshabillcj Margaret had helped to extinguish 
the flames which had accidentally burst forth 
from the lower regions of the same, and 
which, in the gloom of midnight, threatened 
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complete destraction. But the bamst^'s 
hopes were crushed like the falling timheFS. 

Margaret had another aim. The curate of 
Inspeth was beloved — her assistant in the 
art of village education. Vows were ex- 
chpnged, the wedding-day was fixed, when, 
to the astonishment of all her friends, and in 
particular of poor Margaret herself, the ac- 
cepted lover disappeared. Conjectures were 
as various as unsatisfied, until a clue to the 
truth was given by the Gazette. 

It announced, concerning the delinquent, 
two contemporary pieces of intelligence. Mr. 
Bush had run away with a bishop's daughter, 
and was appointed to a large Uving in the 
Lincolnshire fens t 

Since this event Margaret had been invul- 
nerable. Once deceived, she would not trust 
^ain. Education was her foible, and on its 
promotion all her energies were now concen- 
trated. Eoiowledge was to be gained, and 
whether the soil were or were not fit ior the 
seed, still it should be sown. 

So Colonel and Mrs. Hamson saw but 
little of their daughters, and whether the 
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fifith commandment were fulfilled at Fenwick 
House or not, they must themselves deter- 
Hime. 

It was imfortunate that the energy which 
distinguished the Misses Harrison's actions, 
though, on the whole, neither wasted nor 
misapplied, was not tempered by discretion. 
Their powers and pursuits were more of the 
mascuUne than the feminme order. 

Margaret was formed to discharge with zeal 
and ability the office of bishop, aidMU^campj 
physician, or schoolmaster. 

Bettina would have shone in a line where 
vigour, clear-sightedness, and decision were 
necessary, but as a politician her tact would 
have been imperfect. She was not diplomatic. 

According to the straightforward views she 
took of matters, so would she speak or act — 
whether feehngs were or were not wounded 
by her candour and impartiality. 

Margaret was more influenced by the in- 
firmities of human nature ; but, thoi^h less 
exacting, less stem, she was more hritable 
tiiaxL her younger sister. Both were feared 
more than loved; and many of their poor 
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neighbours received their alms without thank- 
ftdness, to whoDCi a kind word alone would 
have been the passport to respectful affection. 

The Misses Harrison were specimens of 
those who have failed to expand to the genial 
influence of kindly sympathies ; in whom, if 
the bud of affection was ever foftned, it has 
been blasted before it came to maturity, and 
who, while they expend their lives for their 
fellow-creatures, live yet alone in the world. 

Bettina wished to be independent, both in 
person and practice, and had always shrunk 
with horror from the bondage which marriage 
would entail. 

By means of many untoward circumstances, 
Margaret's more yielding disposition had been 
soured, and while she drew within herself the 
good which was natural to her was trampled 
upon, and the bad fostered and exposed to 
view. 

Both sisters endeavoured to follow the 
stem path of duty. On that account the 
greatest commendation was their due. 

But some weaknesses are amiable in them- 
selves, while they draw out and are connected 
with the dearest natural sympathies. 
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Some errors are allied to virtues, and in 
connection with them the words, '' it is almost 
sweet to err to be forgiven," have been drawn 
forth. 

We may respect what we shrink from 
imitating. We may admire what we cannot 
love. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

^ Every man should ask of his neighbour and yield 

to him again concesdon. 

^' None but a bigot partizan wOl hope for impossible 

mdty." 

TuppER*s Philosophy. 

" So you are returned at last, young lady," 
said Annie Mowbray's eldest aunt, on her 
rejoining the Fenwick House party, late one 
afternoon, after her protracted absence at 
Ashton Park. " I should have thought Lady 
Lisle might have found a more eligible com- 
panion than you, during her first days of 
mourning, although, I dare say, you have 
done your best. But I hope you have been 
employing your leisure to some good purpose." 
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" I have been employing it to the best of 
purposes, my dear aunt," replied Annie, 
sadly, as she remembered the beautiful 
example of resignation which, in the midst 
of real sorrow, her friend had placed before 
her. " Every one is happy at Ashton," she 
added, as she gave one look around the old- 
fashioned drawing-room, and took her usual 
seat by the window. 

For the moment she felt unusually de- 
pressed, even though she had returned 
" home." 

Her aunt Bettina soon appeared, and 
began, immediately after her first salutation, 
questioning her niece upon the state of Lady 
Lisle's health. 

" She must be very much upset. The 
brouble she has gone through will naturally 
aSect her bodily health, and for six months, 
at least, she should be unusually carefdl in 
fiet. Above aU things I hope you prevented 
her sending for Dr. Dosum? Those drug 
doctors are such perfect ruination to con- 
stitutions. Indeed, I once knew a dose of 
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sal volatile J given ^hen a friend of mine was 
in hysterics, destroy the effect of a month's 
steady adherence to pulsatilla. The pulse 
became excited, the " 

" My deiar Bettina," interposed Margaret, 
angrily, " we know all your theories by heart, 
and are fully convinced of the stability of your 
system, as it has fastened upon you in the 
surest manner I At the same time, let us 
have a little cessation from the discussion 
which is lost upon those who do not intend 
to dispute the point with you. I suppose 
you have not seen your grandmother, Annie? 
for she is walking up and down the back yard, 
which is the only shady place near the house 
this hot day. She is endeavouring to recover 
from the effects of a new sort of bath, which 
Bettina has invented, and which is to be 
taken just half-an-hour before dinner." 

"It will have the most wonderful effect 
upon digestion, and I trust will completely 
remove the evil of dyspepsia, instead of reme- 
dying it only," exclaimed Bettina, in high 
glee. "Prevention is always better than 
cure, and I flatter myself the important use of 
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this bath will be acknowledged by those who 
have hitherto resisted the dripping-sheet, and 
the perpetual compress." 

" Annie, will you come into my room pre- 
sently ?" said Margaret, starting up in haste ; 
" I have two or three children waiting for 
me to be examined. They don't belong to 
the same class ; so, if you have a little spare 
time before dinner, you can hear one say her 
letters, while I am looking over the others 
problem." 

As Annie rose to leave the room, she felt 
determined not to have any spare time that 
evening for teaching letters or listening to 
lectures upon bathing ; so she shut herself up 
in her own room, and gave way to very gloomy 
thoughts and reflections. 

It was so wearisome to return to the life 
of little daily annoyances, to perpetual bicker- 
ings, and recrimination, to systems and mono- 
maniacs I 

The image of the gentle, patient Lady 
lisle, rose before her. Yes, there was real 
sorrow 1 It lay too deep for general observa- 
tion. Annie knew and felt its depth. "I 
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must rouse myself/' thought she. " I must 
try and throw sunshine over shade, and, if 
possible, insinuate harmony into the fiill tide 
of discord that here overflows everything. 
Besides, I really have much to be thankful 
for ; good health — so no baths or globules. 
I am fortunately out of my catechism, and 
have no wish to become * authority* upon 
any disputed point of tradition ; so I am not 
much under aunt Margaret's influence, though 
I beUeve she would like to make me head 
teacher in her schools ! My grandmother has 
at all events a prior claim upon my time. I 
might make her hfe a little less cheerless ,"^^ 
and the image of the old lady in her Indian 
boudoir, her feet upon a tiger's stuffed head^ 
propped up by a leopard's skin, came visibly 
before Annie's mind. They were so perfectly 
opposed, — ^the meek, enduring, diawayical 
Mrs. Harrison, and the menagerie, which un- 
wittingly lent her support 1 

Absorbed in other thoughts, Annie totally 
forgot her aunt's request ; and, when her toilet 
was completed, went in search of her grand- 
mother ; but whether, as she passed the door 
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of her aunt s apartment, and saw bonnets and 
slates hanging upon pegs, her memory was 
really treacherous, or whe&er she wilfully re- 
jected the admonition they administered, is 
not now to be considered. Dinner was 
served. 

If there were one pleasing and imperative 
duty to which, on homoeopathic principles, 
Bettina Harrison objected more than to any 
other, that one was a late dinner. 

She had read extracts innumerable from 
small, yellow paper, bilious4ooking pamph- 
lets, which described dyspepsia, its causes 
and effects. She herself kept a sort of 
homoBopathic journal, in which her own va- 
luable observations were detailed, all tending 
to demonstrate the injury inflicted by late 
dinners. For every objector or objection to 
her theory she had always a case in point. 

But on this one subject the usually feeble 
Mrs* Harrison showed decision. She was 
deteormined, at whatever cost, not to neglect 
the old Colonel, during his most enjoyable 
hour of the day, when she had been his faith* 
ful companion for fifty years. 
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The dining-room at Fenwick House was 
a gloomy room enough, hut its old walls had 
witnessed convivial scenes, and Colonel Har- 
rison had made up his mmd that no good, 
sociable, old custom should be forgotten dur- 
ing his lifetime. He was glad to see his 
grand-daughter again, and filled himself a 
bumper of port to drink her health on her 
return home. 

The old Colonel was a small man. He 
had seen service, and a deep scar across one 
eye gave him a fierce expression. He was 
naturally a nervous man, and having been 
engaged during his various campaigns in 
many desperate scenes, where activity and 
energy were required, he had gained a rather 
unconunon muscular power. 

When excited, he could move hair, fore- 
head, ears; all, as if on wires, obeyed the 
momentary impulse, until the chin again set- 
tled itself in the folds of his white neckcloth. 
He wore a wig too, which, in moments of 
extra excitement, he unconsciously twisted 
about tiU the back changed places with the 
front. 
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The bumper of port caught the eye of his 
youngest daughter. 

" Oh, my dear father I pray remember your 
gouty foot," she imploringly exclaimed. "Dr. 
Sousam " 

" Hang your Dr. Sousam, and every other 
doctor 1 " said the fiery little Colonel, as the 
port quickly disappeared. " Here, Barker, 
fill your mistress's glass/' 

" Impossible ! I really cannot allow such 
a thing," burst firom the lips of the indignant 
Bettina. " Who ever heard of port in homoeo- 
pathy? The very thought of the extent of 
harm it would commit puts one in a fever," 
and Bettina's sallow cheek was tinged with a 
momentary colour, as if a reflection firom the 
rosy bottle. " Here, Andrew," nodding sig- 
nificantly to a footman, " the small decanter 
^— your mistress." Mrs. Harrison's glass was 
filled with barley water. 

" You're a fool for your pains," replied the 
old Colonel to an imploring glance which was 
cast upon him from the opposite end of the 
table, while he shook his constant companioui 
his stick. " I say you are an old fool ; but 
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Fve done with yon, since yon gave in to these 
new-fimgled fimcies. It is no businesB of 
mine/' 

The stick received another shake — ^an nn- 
guarded one, for this time it hit the gonly 
foot, which reposed upon a cushioned chair, 
and flew off in a tangent. 

^^Oh, oh r' cried theColonel, and an oath fol- 
lowed. ^'Ifit had not been for your confounded 
nonsense, talking about Sousam and port, I 
should not have hit my foot." The wig was 
turned right round. 

" I£ you would but give up the port, my 
dear father," exclaimed the persevering Bet- 
tina, '' I assure you I could cure your gout. 
Six globules of veratria dissolved in two ta- 
blespoonsful of water, a dessert-spoonful taken 
three times a day, a constant application of 
cold bandages to the part affected, and low 
diet for a month, you would not know yon 
had a foot" 

'' No, nor body either," exclaimed the irri- 
tated Colonel ; '^ don't preach to me any mem 
nonsense. Since good Dredgall died, your 
mother has had no peace in her life," 
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" But, sir," interposed Bettina. 

'^ I say she has had no peace or comfort in 
life," continued the old man, giving the table 
such a thump that Annie, who lately had 
been unused to such dissertations, started 
up, and two wine-glasses were thrown over. 
" Did you ever see such a pale-wizened, un- 
comfortable-looking old woman as your mother 
is become ? But ye will have your own way. 
So I say, anything for a quiet life, and I give 
up my way to ye, as long as ye don't ask me 
to be drenched and ducked, Uke a frog in a 
pond, or to tea^h yonr Uttle, dirty, squaUing 
dunces firom morning till night. So you may 
all do what you like, and here goes." And 
with the second bumper of port, the Coloners 
wrath vanished. 

Bettina, noways daunted, contented herself 
with remarking, that all theories meet with 
practical opposition at first ; but that if the 
world would take her propositions for granted, 
and see as deeply into truths as she did, 
things and people would soon bear a verf 
diflferent aspect. 

" I have no doubt they would," said Mar- 

VOL. I. L 
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garety who, eadeaToming to call to mind soioie 
applicable passage of '^ Locke on the Hnman 
Understandrng," had hitherto remained in si- 
lent abstraction. ^* If you conld goyem the 
world, one very serious CTil woold soon be 
irisible. We should be oyermn with wild 
beasts, as, according to yonr theory, vegeta- 
bles are the only legitimate articles of food ; 
yet, if you will look into the first chapter 
of '' 

The rest of the sentence was inaudible, for 
at that moment the door opened, and a lady 
was announced to be waiting in the drawing* 
room, and a card was deUvered to Mr. Har^ 
rison. 

Lady Woodash, 

16, High Street. 

It was the end of August, and tourists ofiten 
passed through the village of Inspetiht^ en route 
to the picturesque scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, which somewhat accounts for the un- 
timely visit. 

Besides, at Fenwick House nothing ever 
was unseasonable or untimely.. There was con^ 
ftision everywhere — ^within, without, around — 
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Bo^ whether or no dinner were interrupted by 
visitors, or breakfast by a school inspector^ 
motteiBed little. . 

The Oolonel was independent of his family, 
itnd poor Mrs. Harrison had little appetite 
since she had discontinued her rose-coloured 
draughts. 

" Lady Woodash 1 " said ihe old lady faintly, 
appealing to her daughters to save her the 
trouble of receiving the visitor. " My dears, 
fray invite her to remain here. I remember 
hearing her name perfectly well. Annie, my 
love, I think you mentioned having met her 
somewhere, and that she said something- to 
you. I don't quite recollect what it was." 

Annie endeavoured to give her grandmo- 
iher a more distinct idea of their new visitor. 
She had made her acquaintance a few weeks 
previous to her long absence at Ashton, at «. 
county baU, when Lady Woodash, having 
taken a violent fancy for Annie, had propaised 
most.faithfuUy to caU upon her in passing 

through Inspeth. 

"You don't expect me to entertain- any of 
Annie's friends, mother, I hope," ^claimed 
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Margaret, as she rose hastily and put on her 
bonnet; "I have more claims on my time 
than I can possibly satisfy. First of all, I 
have to inspect the testimonials of Crabbed, 
the schoolmaster, whose enlarged views have 
promoted him to be head-teacher in a branch 
of the Philanthropic Society. Then I have 
to examine two little teachers who are wanted 
instantly for a mission just formed to an island 
off Cape Horn, and whom, I am happy to say, 
by means of a few judicious presents and a 
great deal of talking to, I have reclaimed from 
the Dissenters ; besides " 

" Oh, my dear, I see you have not time ; 
it would be impossible for you to lose a 
moment, I am sure," interrupted Mrs. Harri- 
fion, as if faintly hoping to spare herself the 
enumeration of her daughter s various duties. 
^* I am sorry I made the request." She 
turned round in search of Bettina. She was 
gone. " Will you go and receive Lady Wood- 
ash, Annie, love ? — ^your aunts are always 
so profitably engaged that I cannot expect 
them -^— " 

The poor old lady spared herself the 
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trouble of finishing her sentence, for she ob- 
served that there were no listeners present. 
The Colonel was taking his evening nap, to 
refresh himself after his stormy dinner, and 
Annie disappeared to perform the part of 
hostess, when her aunt Margaret entered 
upon her first objection. She breathed freer 
in the atmosphere which was not inhaled by 
her aunts. 

Lady Woodash was a tall, fashionably- 
dressed woman, in the prime of life. In a 
married lady, the epithet which denotes the 
foU expansion of the charms of early promise 
may be applied until her thirty-fifth year is 
attained. But maidenhood should beware of 
80 lengthened a tether being extended to its 
beauty 1 

Lady Woodash was tall beyond the com- 
mon height, and broad beyond the common 
breadth. She was decidedly what may be 
called a fine woman, though the term might 
have been applied without any feeling of 
admiration, or even pleasure accompanying 
it. ' On first sight it might be perceived that 
she.was thoroughly accustomed to make her 
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own W£Qr in the world, and on farther acquaint* 
ance it was not difficult to diseover that ^e 
was also thoroughly independent of a little 
meek i^an, her hushund, who, in return tot 
the 'fortune she bestowed, had giv^her his 
name, his plain, good-natured, unmeaning 
face, and the privilege of callihga " lord " her 
first cousin. Lady Woodash was not an nnw 
common specimen of the female sex, who own 
no restraint but their own will, and to its die- 
tJEites are slavishly subservient. 

Caprice was, or might have been, her motto; 
It would sometimes actuate her to send five 
pounds to a charity, if she were taken wildK 
the looks or manner of the clergyman wke 
{>leaded in its behalf, or to dismiss her maU 
at a moment's notice, for forgetting to bring 
her a cup of chocolate. 

Yet her impulses were often kind^heaited* 
She would send the soup off 'the table to Tth 
lieve a family of passing beggars, and her 
shawl she would even take off her bad^io 
bestow on an object of her pity. But wfaeM 
an end was to be gidhed, at the exponde df 
individual trouble, wliere exc^rtion, or. wfaikfc 
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she would have felt as a sacrifice was de- 
manded, then LadyWoodash turned away^ 
and in her comfortable arm-chair, her feet 
upon the fender, and a novel in her hand, 
she would shut out the real and be lost in 
imaginary grief. 

Artifice or deception did not belong to 
her character. She could not lay a plot, or 
man<Buvre a Scheme, for she wm guided by 
impulse alone. 

. She married her good-natured husband be- 
cause she fancied herself madly in love with 
him, and ^during the first f^w years of wedded 
life, the jealous watchfulness she bestowed 
upon his words and deeds gave unfailing 
proof of her devoted affection. By degrees 
that feeUng subsided into indifference, and 
the Mnui she at length experienced in hia 
societjr made her seek witii eagerness anj 
means of diversion. 

Good, easy Sir Harvey Woodashl Un* 
Uessed wiith fortune's gifts, how opportunely 
did Miss Janet Wilson, the great Scotek 
heiress, throw at his feet her two thousand 
a^year t Nor even could he have gatibiered 
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up the treasure trove, would he have done so, 
^thout asking for the hand that held it 
within its. grasp. 

Had Janet Wilson been well guided in early 
youth she might have been a different person 
from what Lady Woodash became. She was 
lively and quick, and shone in society — she 
had talents too — she had music in her soul. 
Yes ! that gift of harmony belongs alike to 
the tender and devoted, the capricious and 
inconstant, the gentle and the passionate. 
It needs not miad to guide its chords, but en- 
thusiasm generally claims it for its own! 
With feeling, quick, and graceful, and strong ! 
but transient 1 there dwells harmony in its 
power, in its unfathomable depth 1 

Man s easily-flattered vanity was gratified 
in Sir Harvey Woodash, when the courted 
Janet Wilson manifested towards him an un- 
mistakeable preference ; and while he listened 
to, the beautiful cadences and extempore per- 
formances of her musical genius, I^e did not 
ask himself whether two thousand a-year, 
added to her showy charms, would compen- 
sate for the possible want of. a calm and 
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controllable temper. He had doubts at times 
whether the small, dark eye could not occa- 
sionally flash, or the soft- toned voice be some- 
times raised, with peace-disturbing anger. 

But he looked not upon the whole, in 
general, much deeper than the surface, and, 
in less than two months from their introduc- 
tion, Janet Wilson became Lady Woodash, 
and Sir Hanrey became her slave ! 

If she wished to hear the last new opera, 
he must take a box for her, let the cost be, 
what it might. Had she a fancy for a ride 
in the. park, he must defer any precious en- 
gagement that he might be free to select the 
best of ladies' horses for his Janet to mount. 
If she felt a slight headache, she must in- 
stantly have change of air, country food, and 
country hours. Was she tired ? he must 
aeareh for an amusing book and read aloud> 
as long as she was pleased to listen. 

She could not bear him out of her sight, 
and yet, certainly, any man, less good tem- 
pered, less yielding than Sir Harvey, would 
have been half maddened : by her caprices, 
long before the first matrimonial year had 
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expired* In friendslup, she was as suseep« 
tible a^ in love. Nor was she more guided hy 
consistency in the one than in the other* 

She had been first taken hy Annie's af^ 
pearanoe at a eountyball, where, in a Spanish 
costume) which well became her cbark eyes, 
ajad hair, and her tall elegant figure, Miss 
Mowbray was prononnoed the prettiest, gurl 
in the room. Lady Woodash was in raptinres 
with her. She was determined to be intro- 
duced to her. She was sure she was charms 
ing I She looked so lively too 1 She lodced 
just the companion for a dull rainy day, when 
riding wm out of the ^^estion^ and there im^as 
no leasoo to be in good spirits !^ 

Annie was invited to spend a -month witibr 
Lady Wdodash afc Brighton, when the Lon4a» 
season was. over, ^e alit^y s took ji tpur iM 
some weeks to Tg&esh herself afterihe fatigMSt 
of gaiety. On her return from her smmnei^ 
ram;bles she would visit I&speth,fisid in«»sied 
upon Mi99 Mowbray being in readiness to 
aeooMpapy her whenever she wasf: caMed.npon^i 
>^ My dear gi;rl t I am q^a^^haxmedtassa 
you," were the first words that greeted kvm&j 
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^tiddenly fouBcL herself enveloped in the azana 
rof Lady Weodash. 

" YoH dre very kind/' said Annie, when 
lelicTved from the fond pressure* Siia had a 
little rebovered her sm^rise at heing received 
in SO' afieotionate a maaner by one whom ^e 
had naver seen bbt onoe in her life, 

*' M]^ dear love, Iiam come on purpose to 
daitti jmi. I am going to nm away with you^ 
You must — you positively will, and must^ 
come 1 Not looking quite so well as at the 
]baU, but still dbkarminglyt You know it will 
be/ so nice for me, when^ I am aU alone, to 
have you as my ccunpamon. I am sometimes 
rather low in spirits, and Sir Harvey is aL 
Wf^ 80 ditll and iminteresting, he is some- 
times positively prevokiiigly good-tempered* 
Ckme, you will amuse me, I am sure. And 
I .promise you everything you like^-^iorsea, 
eamsgea, daneing, — ah ! there you exoeL" 

^^ Bmt I ha^e only just returned froiai home; 
I } haire^r*-! ought not<— My grandfather and 
gmndmother'^You are very kind; bnil am 
ID >mu^. taken by surprise ; imdaed - 



» 
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"Nonsense, nonsense, my dear I What 
have yon to do but to amuse yourself? No 
one has a right to your time, I am sure. It s 
all settled. Your old grandmother cannot 
ejq^ect that a fine young girl like you is to 
shut herself up in a country village," replied 
Lady Woodash, looking round on the old- 
fashioned drawing-room with a secies of 
horror and instinctive aversion. " It must 
be stupid here, and at Brighton youU have 
lots of fun, balls, parties I " 

" But Sir Harvey," interrupted Annie, in a 
tone of doubt, as she endeavoured to bring to 
her new friend's mind the existence of a hus- 
band who should, perhaps, be consulted on 
the point. 

" Sir Harvey 1 " said Lady Woodash, with a 
gesture of impatience, " what can he have to 
do with my friends and my arrangements? 
He i, BOt Ll, to a.^ 4 Pl- «nd in- 
cUnations ! Why, my dear, he won't even know 
you are in the house, he is grown so dull and 
inattentive t Brighton is just the place to 
suit him (not that I took a house there on 
his account), just the place he likeis. Up 
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and down High Stxeet — down to the Chain 
Pier — ^in and out of the reading-room fifty 
times a day! I say, my dear, I've set my 
mind upon your coming with me. I will not 
take a denial ; indeed I cannot ! *' 

" Give me a little time 'to consider, please," 
replied Annie, in a pleading voice. 

" Only till to-morrow. I must be oflf at 
twelve. It tires me terribly to travel, and 
early starts are most inconvenient, though I 
dwip br^t in m, room on .„ch <L 
sions. But now, come, perhaps you do not 
like my plan for you ?" 

A shade suddenly came over Lady Wood- 
ash's features, transforming them as if by 
magic, when the idea struck her that Annie 
did not enter with sufficient alacrity into her 
proposals. Her brows knit — a deep frown 
became visible in the centre — ^her small eyes 
contracted — ^her lower lip fell, and her whole 
manner betokened a displeasure she was at 
no means to conceal, as she threw herself 
upon the sofa, from which she had risen, to 
dash into Annie's arms. 

Annie, a little surprised at this sudden 
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change of manner and expression, could 
scarcely give credit to the violently favotir- 
able impression she found she had made 
upon her new fiiend. Her tardiness in ac- 
cepting her invite seemed to have hurt her 
affectionate feelings. She began to excuse 
her apparent ingratitude, and ended by say* 
ing, that if Lady Woodash would allow her a 
few hours' deUberation she wotdd herself cstU 
early on the following morning to announce 
her determination. 

Lady Woodash smiled faintly, rose and 
gave Annie another kiss, not quite so enthu- 
siastic a one as that she had at first be- 
stowed. 

Her tall, large dimensions, in a Ught mus- 
lin, flounced up to the waist, an extravagantly 
beautifiil India shawl pinned on the tips of 
her shoulders, a bonnet in the very height of 
fashion, produced the effect of a ship in fbli 
sail going before the wind, as she rather 
majestically floated out of the room. 

Poor Lady Woodash 1 She did not like 
contradiction or opposition. Her husband 
neither opposed nor contradicted her. Her 
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children did both. But then — ^they were such 
darlings ! — ^she could not bear to ruin their 
fine spirits by correcting them. She hated 
tyranny. 

Poor Lady Woodash 1 

She joined Sir Harvey at the " Castle Arms;'* 
and, after rousing him from his after-dihner 
siesta, in the only comfortable arm-chair the 
room affc»rded, ahe seated herself in it, while 
she dismissed him to ransack the bookseller s 
shop for the best novel it aflforded. 

Sir Harvey went. 

In the mean time, Annie had sought her 
grand-parents and aunts, that she might con- 
sult with them upon the propriety or impro- 
priety of accepting Lady Woodash's oflTer. 

For once the two sisters were agreed. 

" I really think it very rude of your friends, 
Annie, to disturb us at dinner," they both ex- 
claimed, as Annie broached the subject of 
Lady Woodash s invitation. 

" Never mind- -what can it signify to your 
retorted the Colonel, fiercely looking at his 
dau^ters. ^' I am sure you are no slaves of 
time! Go and stay with your new friend^ 
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and amuse yourself as much as possible, my 
darling,*' he continued, looking kindly at 
Annie. 

" Where are you going, my dear ? " faintly 
asked Mrs. Harrison. "To Sir Harry and 
Lady Lisle ? Ah 1 I remember the marriage 
of the late Sir Harry, and I beUeve " 

"But Annie is only just returned from 
Ashton, and is not going . there again, 
mother," exclaimed Bettina, who always 
came to her mothers assistance, when she 
could succeed in putting a stop to the feeble 
reminiscences of seventy years. It was cer- 
tainly a privilege that belonged to her, for all 
Mrs. Harrison's discoverable intellect would 
probably have been found floating in the 
various baths and douches to which Bettina 
had subjected her. 

" Why should you spend a useless life at 
Brighton, when I can give you ample occupa- 
tion here ? " said Margaret ; " you may have 
your choice of the tuition of three classes, 
besides that of a Uttie Jew boy whom I con- 
verted last year at Harrogate, but who, being 
worked upon by a bribe from some of his own 
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people has, I hear, shown symptoms ci a 
desire to turn back eigaixL" 

''Do you then wish to employ Aimie in 
copying out some of yoor small anti- Jewish 
eateehisms, which were adrertised as ^ oertabi 
to make converts' in the last Deronshire 
paper ? " asked Bettina, in a somewhat satiri- 
eal tone. '' I assure you that conyersion wiU 
he most effectuaUy promoted by keeping all 
the reasoning faculties in sound order by 
means of " 

'' I hope Aonie has more sense than to be- 
come a eonvert to your anti-drug system/' 
interrupted Margaret. 

*' You are two fools," cried the Colonel, in 
a passion. '' The best thing Annie can do is 
to leave you alone to discuss your hobbies ; 
so, Annie, I give my vote for Brighton. There 
now, the dispute s settled, though I am loth 
to lose your smiling, httle face so soon again 1" 

As the Colonel had said, the question was 
indeed settled. Annie had made up her mind 
to abide by her grandfather's decision. Her 
aunts knew not how instrumental they had 
been to the resolution she had formed. 

VOL. I. M 
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They brought to her mind all she was re- 
turned to at Fenwick House. She recalled 
at once the daily life of petty annoyances 
which fretted away all approach to a surface 
of peace, in every one connected with its in- 
ternal arrangements. 

With natural impetuosity, she instantly 
wrote an acceptance of Lady Woodash s in- 
vite, and prepared to accompany her on the 
morrow. Poor Annie I She flew jfrom ills 
she knew to those she knew not of. Her 
home was certainly a wretched one, but 
energy and perseverance would have made it 
better. 

She had duties to perform which she ne- 
glected. Her grand-parents lost in her a por- 
tion of the comfort which but faintly tinged 
their declining life. 

As, during the course of the evening, she 
rather sorrowfully repacked her various travel- 
ling cases, she dwelt in thought upon her 
uncongenial lot. She longed for kind parents 
to direct, affectionate sisters to sympathise 
with her 1 She felt lonely and unhappy. 
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^' 1 noble spirits! — ^live there for erer blessed, 
The world^s late wonder, and the heaven's new 307 : 
Live ever there, and leave me here distressed 
With mortal cares, and cmnbrous world's annoy. 
But where thon dost that happines^ enjoy, 
. Bid me, bid me, quicklie come to thee. 
That happie there I maie thee always see ! *' 

Sfenceb's Buins or Time. 

The tragic scenes that had taken place at 
Ashton Park were viewed, natnralLy, not 
without interest by surrounding friends and 
neighbours, and speculation soon began to be 
busy with regard to the course which the 
widowed Lady Lisle would follow in life. 

Each loojced upon her new position diflfer- 
ently, according to the peculiarity of indi- 
Tidual feeling ; but all were at the same time 
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agreed in bestowing an unwonted amount of 
sympathy upon one whose domestic happi- 
ness had suffered a blow so sudden and so 
severe. 

Like the lovely prairies of America's west^ 
em wilds, enamelled with the brightest, sweet- 
est flowers, seemed the last years of life to 
Clara Lisle. As if standing in the midst of 
a softly undulating plain, she had looked 
around, and while her husband had been the 
guardian of her home, she had seen on all 
sides naught but the variegated beauty ci a 
summer existence. To a temperament like 
Clara's, her loss was as irremediable as the 
blow was keenly felt. There was a calmness 
in the depth of her despair, admitting of no 
consolations but those of religicm. The effects 
of a keenly-felt bereavement vary in different 
minds. Li some it produces a {prostration of 
aU energies, moral and physical, an apathy 
on which outward circuiostaaces cannot act 
with any sensible power. Li some an exces- 
sive irritability, a nervous shrinking from all 
contact with sympathizing friends, conse* 
qnently exdudix^ all hope of tlieir sorrows 
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Ix^g alleviated. By such the lesson taught 
is -not read uright, and is aoccnapamed ifilh 
no blessing. 

It was ft lovely morning in ike end of 
Angttst, the ooean was sparkling in the s«n- 
Bhine, the danmag wavdets reflecting golden, 
emerald, and sapphire hues, as now and then 
1^ shadow of a doud passed slowly over 
their surface. The fresh sea-breeze waftod 
Htfongh the c^n windows of the libiHiy, 
Many a distant sound Mling soothingly <hi 
4he ear, and the ningled odours of flowers 
rose from the bright-terraced garden beneath. 
An spoke c^ beauty, peace and hope ; yet the 
sweet inflnenoe of the scene had a depressiz^ 
tendency on one who had so lately view^ it 
with different feelings from those which now 
^nraroame her. 

Lady Lisle a^n^ached the window, and 
«d though her thoughts were, she <K)uld net 
refuse her admiration to the lovdy, Ixigfat 
'View b^re her. She was not alone. Alice 
•ad Ormond were pUtying together at 4&e 
farther end of the room, the king and qneeti 
id a litde woiild of their own, from whkh all 
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subjects were excluded but laughter and good 
humour. Their mirth sounded pleasantly, 
and so much in harmony with the outward 
world that it roused Lady Lisle from the 
trance into which she had fallen. On a sud- 
den all was silent, and Ormond, putting his 
finger upon his companion's ■ rosy Hps, whis- 
pered gently to her, " Hush, hush ; mamma 
is so kind that she does not tell us to be 
quiet, but she is putting her hand to her 
head ; it aches, I dare say, and she looks so 
pale, and her gown is black like the nun's 
gowns at Santa Maritana." 

Lady Lisle caught the meaning of the 
child s self-imposed silence, as much by his 
sudden change of countenance as by the words 
he had uttered. She called him to her. 

Gravely taking hold of Alice's hand, he led 
her across the room, and knelt down by the 
side of his adopted mother, while his sorrow- 
ful gaze was fixed upon her fisice. 

AUce climbed upon her knees, and with 
her little dimpled finger pointed to- the tear 
which had all But overflowed her eye. 

" You will never know a father's love,; my 
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poor darling," said Clara, as. she pressed the 
bright little face to her own pale cheek, and 
kissed her with a mother s fondness. " Or- 
mond, dear," she continued, as she put her 
other arm round the neck of the little fellow, 
« you will never forget him, who was so kind 
to you and to every one ; talk to AUce about 
him, and tell her that he is gone to that 
beautiful blue sky, where we hope we shall 
some day all meet again." 

" Oh, yes ! I remember j Maritana used often 
to talk to me and teach me to pray to the 
Blessed Virgin, and said that she would help 
all who prayed to her to reach that beautiful 
heaven where God dwells." 

The child had made unconsciously a strong 
appeal to Claras sense of duty. She re- 
proached herself with having been hitherto so 
engrossed by her own griefs, that she had 
overlooked the responsibilities she had taken 
upon herself. She had laid down no plan for 
the future, though she knew that Ormond 
had been bom in a Roman Catholic country^ 
and had imbibed the doctrines of its idolatrous 
worship. He had been taught to lisp ia the 
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accents of superstition ; all arooad bim lad 
spc^n with its voice. 

Before Ckra novr ky a task, on whidi 
riie might indeed ask a Uessing. The per- 
nicious seed had not been so deeply sown 
but that it might be eradicated by careful 
perseverance. She determined to devote the 
first-fraits of h^ energy to the implanting m 
Ormond's mind the firm foundation of a Scrip* 
toral rehgion. 

It was, indeed, to her deep matt^ of con- 
gpratulation that his tender years had permit- 
tod but a slight growth of those false doc- 
trines from which, in lat^ life, so few eon^ 
verts to the truth are made. 

Oxmond's mind was peculiarly expanded 
lor the years he numbered, and Lady Lisle, 
day after day, seized with uninterrupted laeal 
every opportunity of impressing upon it the 
gpeat, foil, and simple truths of Christiaaily. 
In his daily prayers, the substitution of evr 
Saviour's mediation for that of the Virgia 
was the first step gained in the great ascent ; 
and soon the unstable fabric crumbled away 
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before the pwe light whieh shone clearly on: 
his young mind. 

Lady lisle had entered the library for the 
first time since her mdowfaood. 

She had just parted from Annie Mowbray, 
and had set before herself a task which re* 
^vired mach energy to falffl. She was in 
the room in which some of the happiest hours 
ef her manned life had been spent. It con- 
tained various treasured remembrances, gifts 
from Sir Harry. 

His portrait ! She gazed ttpon it while the 
children stood on either side of her. 

** Poor papa 1 " said Alice's little voice, as 
she soddy stroked down her motiber'fi mourn- 
ing dress, and mechanically repeated the 
W(»rds, while she pointed to the picture. 

Ormond appeared to understand feeUngs in 
whidi he could even in a great degree partid- 
pate. He grasped the hand of his benefac- 
tress, and silently and fearfully watched the 
woridngs of her countenance. 

Hey were loving, childish, alid, as far as 
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they were able, sympathising witnesses ; yet 
Clara longed for solitude. 

She hastily took down the picture, and, with 
various ojbher loved mementos, deposited it 
in a cabinet in her own apartment, which 
already contained tokens . of fonner happy 
years. 

She returned to the library. Already the 
children had dismissed the momentary shadow 
which her saddened expression had cast upon 
their usual merriment, and from henceforth 
she determined that no outward sign of her 
inward life should darken the bright atmo- 
sphere which naturally surrounds youth. 

Her strong efforts were availing. She 
soon learned for her own sake to prize the 
power of resolution. 

And thus many thought, as by degrees, she 
began again to mingle with the outward world, 
that time had already exercised his wonted 
influence, and in an unusual degree. 

Her words, her looks, her actions, were the 
constant subject of criticism and conversation. 

Lord Alvanley was never tired of discus- 
sing the fruitful topic with Graham. 
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The groom would take up the key-note, 
and give a second-hand notion of his lord- 
ship's ideas to his . valet, through which it 
became evident that Lady Lisle had lived on 
bad terms with the late Sir Harry, " or she 
would never have worn so cheerfiil a look so 
soon after his loss 1 " 

In the village of Inspeth the one-legged 
Major, Colonel Harrisons oracle, and his 
grand-daughters aversion, sipped his port and 
freely spoke his mind upon Lady Lisle's won- 
derful composure so speedily regained. 

" And that little heiress will be well worth 
looking after, Colonel," continued the Major ; 
"have you no grandson who could try his 
fortune later on in life ?." 

" Pshaw ! " repUed the testy old Colonel, 
" why, with her fine fortune and the beauty 
shell possess (if it ever be inherited), she'll 
have all the nobles of the land at her feet. 
Her mother had better keep a sharp look-out. 
Those heiresses are ticklish creatures, and at 
seventeen they would as soon run away with 
a mou^tached music master, with seven 
children, as put on a new bonnet I Major^ 
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who made your wooden leg ? I nmst liave 
one myself, if tins ooofoimeled goirt Ifiste 
much longer. It pli^es my verfrlife ontl 
Ah I I haye not nuich opinion of that fdr 
fiece of fraiity called ivoman." 

Mary Graham, as she sat in her own iittie 
boudoir, and looked out o^er the fine woods 
wbkh bordered Hetherton, felt that sdie had 
perhaps a troer mppreciaiaon of Lady lide's 
teal £Belings than the irndbserving, uniniti«tfJ 
fporid. 

'^ If Artfamr had only loTed me as he toU 
me he had loved Olara Lisle," thought she, 
^' he w(rald not have found me a nonentily« 
As to him, indeed I am 1 But she has cer- 
tainly firmness, decision, which never eovU 
Mong to me, and a mastery over herself, 
which teaches a great lesson 1 " 

At this moment Mary Graham's thon^te 
teok another direction, for she descrkd a 
horseman quickly approaching. In another 
iastant the oc^oor mounted to her cheek, and 
Ifr. Alvanley's voice was heard giving dhe&o^ 
tions to his groom, as be led his horse round 
to tiia stable. 
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Ladjr Lble's poorer neigbbcmzs were not 
dfeeeiTed bj the appearances whidi set at 
nou^ the penetration of the wise ; and m 
(Ai Dane Parkins and her friend Mrs. Bea^ 
nett passed ihe large Aditon pew, in whidb^ 
Lady Lisle had resumed her accustomed seat» 
they drofq^ed a low, req^edfbl curtsey, whis- 
pering to each other words of pity about the 
'^ poor lady," as they mored on towards the 
saats iqpf ropriated to the Alms-house pen- 
suRcters* 

Nearly facing her pew, but hidden from 
observation by a projecting column, sat a 
stranger in the congregation, on the first 
Sunday that Lady Lisle had appeared in the 
HiMise of Pray^ after her great affliction. 
Her deep crape yeil was drawn over her faee^ 
so that her evident intention and wish werev 
as &r as possible, to escape observation or 
recognition. 

It was not devotion, nor the fame of the 
quiet, good man, who, from his pulpit, sought 
to edify, not electrify, his hearers, which had 
attracted the dark and serious-looking being, 
to whose lips the words of prayer were well- 
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nigh foreign, and to whose heart neither the 
threats nor promises of reUgion conveyed 
meaning or comfort. He sat there with his 
face seemingly mechanically tamed towards 
Lady lisle's pew ; and, when the service was 
ended, instead of rising to depart with the 
congregation, remained stiU in the same posi- 
tion, as if spell-bound. 

Lady Lisle at length left her seat. To 
reach the church door, she must pass the 
stranger. Her thick veil hid her features ; 
but Arthur Graham (for it was he) felt that 
he saw into the depths of her downcast eyes, 
and read intuitively the melancholy expres- 
sion of her countenance. 

She had been so absorbed by her devotions 
that, until herself and Graham were amongst 
the last Ungerers in the church, she had not 
noticed his presence. As she slowly and 
silently passed by him, and took the way to 
Ashton Park, she instinctively felt his gaze 
riveted upon her. 

Unwelcome thoughts intruded themselves. 

She had never liked Arthur Graham ; her 
gentle nature had shrunk in early days firom 
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the manifestations of his passionate, impnl- 
sive character ; yet, feeling that she had been 
the indirect cause of the subsequent obscur- 
ing of some virtues which he possessed, 
she had taken a deep interest in his welfare, 
while she compassionated his frailties. 

The lot of his ill-suited wife she had always 
viewed with unmixed pity. 

She knew that a being so yielding and 
gentle as Mary, would exercise over him but 
little controlling power ; and report but too 
strongly confirmed her fears, that, in uniting 
herself to Graham, she had excluded herself 
from all chance of happiness in domestic life. 

Clara Lisle knew that, in Arthur Graham's 
heart, love for her was a deeply-rooted feeling, 
though she Ukewise knew that, mingled with 
wounded pride, it would at times take the op- 
posite form of hate. 

Since her marriage they had seldom met ; 
and now to return to aa acquaintance from 
which she had derive^ but Httle pleasure and 
much pain, was far from her inclination. 

Whatever might be his motive — ^whether it 
were friendship, curiosity, or the indwelling 
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of a still stronger feeling, whieh actuated him 
to make his ajqpearance in a chnreh ao die* 
taut from his own, lonely, and so abstracted 
in manner — Clara felt that the cireumstances 
of her late bereayement, and her deep monnk* 
ing garb, privileged her to pass onwards mih^ 
out recognising him. 

In the restlessness of a eonscies^ee iU at 
ease, a pr^ alternately to etmui and a feyerish 
excitement, Graham had, early that morning, 
left Moorfield, with the fixed intention of 
again beholding Clara Lisle. 

He had not eyen deigned to giye his wife a 
clue to his plan. 

With the viyid affection which Ghraham 
was at no pains to conceal from himself, he 
still felt that for her he had loved in youth, 
lurked a pride which was at once his tormen* 
tor and his scourge. 

He now sought no interview with Lady 
Lisle 1 

He had once witnessed her happiness, when 
everything smiled around her ; he had now 
seen her brought, as it were, to the very 
ground by sorrow. 
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He had at times longed, even in the House 
of Prayer, to be able to spring to her feet, 
aad, owning his wretchedness, to assure her 
tihat, &x severed as they were by outward tiesr 
and circumstances, ^e might, if she would, 
stiil be the preserring angel of his life, and 
lead him into liiose paths from which he had 
so &tally erred. 

Then again, tempted by efiril, he would gloiy 
ioL the revenge which he considered destiny 
had worked out for him. 

Sometimes, under the garb of friendship, 
he longed to offer her the assistance she 
might require in her pres^it desdate sitoa* 
tion; but then, to be repulsed! peihaps to 
be looked upon coldly, disdainfully! No! 
Hiat would be beyond endurance. 

Yet he was determined to see her-^to hold 
converse with her. 

In a few days, if he remained > tiie 
neighbourhood, an opportunity for so doing 
might 04(^cur, without his incurring the risk 
ef a refusal of admittance to the park 
itself. 

Cihance, ajqaarently, brought about a meet* 
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ing which Liady lisle would willingly have 
avoided. 

She was a frequent visitor in the cottages; 
of the poor, and not only patiently listened* 
to, but sought out the truth of tales of dis-* 
tress. No appeals were set aside, or post- 
poned to a more convenient opportunity,^ 
when it was possible to attend to them ; and. 
by this means her charity was never indis- 
criminately given, and in general only too*, 
well merited. 

But there was one unsatisfied claim upon her 
bounty, and even gratitude, which loudly called, 
upon her for fulfilment. Weelcs had passed, 
away since Ormond had become an inhabi- 
tant of Ashton ; and the sailor's cottage on? 
the sea-shore, which had first received and 
sheltered him, had not yet been visited. 

Lady Lisle was determined the omission* 
should no longer remain.unrectified. 

To the brave John Archer, and his kind- 
hearted wife, Ormond's preservation was 
mainly attributable. Clara had hitherto 
shrunk from holding direct conununication. 
with one who had been . so closely connected 
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with the awful scene of the shipwreck ; but a 
sense of kindness and duty, which she could 
no longer withstand, fixed her wavering reso- 
lution, and on the day following that on which 
Graham had taken up his abode in Ashton, 
she prepared, accompanied by Ormond, to 
accomplish her purpose of making acquaint- 
ance with the Archers. 

To a melancholy, yet turbulent spirit like 
Graham's, the loneliness of the sea-coast, and 
the unvarying sound of the rolling waves, 
were both soothing and in harmony ; and on 
the very evening chosen by Lady Lisle to 
visit the sailors cabin, his steps were turned 
in the same direction. 

Busied with his own gloomy thoughts, the 
unwonted sound of a carriage driving heavily 
along the beach, did not at first attract his 
notice. It passed him quickly by. He was 
not mistaken in the one glance he riveted 
upon the veiled figure it contained. He could 
not be mistaken 1 He had caught a glimpse 
of Clara Lisle. His eyes followed in* the di- 
rection the carriage took, and in a few mi- 
nutes he saw it stop at the door of a cottage 
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which, with one or two similarly humble 
dwellings, appeared the only habitations as 
far as the eye conld reach. 

Graham quickened his pace ; and in a few 
moments, entering the cottage unperc^red, 
found himself face to face with Lady Lisle. 

She was holding Ormond's hand in earnest 
conversation with John Archer, and her veil 
being thrown back, Graham gazed once more 
upon features which were but too in<khbly 
stamped upon his memoiy. 

The child made a sudden start, and pointed 
to where Graham stood. 

Clara turned, and perceived the unwelcome 
visitor whose dark eyes were fixed upon her, 
in a mingled expression of sternness, pity, 
and admiration. A quick n^h of blood 
tinged her pale cheek, but with assumed 
calmness, she demanded-— 

" Why are you here, Mr. Graham ? Why 
this intrusion ? " 

The tones of her voice, even in the accents 
of displeasure, sounded sweetly in Graham's 
ear. He answered gently — 

" Forgive me, forgive me ! Here I cannot 
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explakt ; I plead only for one half hour. WiU 
you not grant it ? " 

From Graham's expressive countenance, ija 
a iXK)ment all pride had vaxushed, all traces 
of evil passicms ; and those who had not wit- 
nessed the transformation of later years 
might have fancied that they still beheld him 
under the influence of a pure affection, which 
softened the asperities of his nature. 

Ciara rose ; ignorant of the communication 
he wished to make, and in her heart moat 
unwilling to grant an interview so strai^ely 
sought for, she yet yielded to his evident 
anxiety ; and dismissing Ormond, with direc- 
tions that he should drive along the shore, 
she put an ample token of her gratitude and 
esteem into the hands of Ormond s preserver, 
and, with Graham, left the cottage. 

An unbroken silenoe of a few moments 
fteemed to bolh, wrapped as tliey were in. 
their own thoughts, of interminable length. 

Suddenly, Graham turned to his eompacMn, 
said in harried accents, exclaimed-—- 

^' Clara, Clara t Why I have sought tbifi 
intenriew, I know not ! I. am a mi«^r»Ue 
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man I Fate seems to have impelled me into 
your presence, yet I can neither derive nor 
give consolation. Speak to me." 

" Why you have sought this strange inter- 
view, indeed I know not," replied Lady Lisle, 
gravely. " But I cannot allow that you are 
the sport of destiny ; it is a vain word. Pro- 
vidence rules over all and each. Whatever 
may be his lot, is in a great measure the 
arbiter of his own fate for good or evil, ac- 
cording as he exercises well or ill the talents 
entrusted to him." 

^^Can you speak thus?" said Graham, 
hastily, while he fixed a scrutinizing glance 
upon her. " You I — can you look for happi- 
ness?" 

" I do not look for happiness ; but I can 
be at peace, I can be resigned/' replied Lady 
Lisle, calmly. " But I obeyed your summons, 
not to speak of myself, but to show you that 
I can be — ^that I am still — ^your friend," she 
added emphatically. '* Control this restless- 
ness, this turbulence of spirit, which drives 
all duty before it, and which can but end in 
misery. You have a home, why not make it 
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a happy one ; you have a "wife, a child, have 
they no claims upon you ?" 

" Speak not of my home — ^my wife ! " 
Graham's passionate accents sounded feax- 
fally on Lady Lisle's ear. ^^ I am an outcast, 
with all. the glittering advantages of which 
the world makes so loud a boast. My home 
is embittered to me, and to you — ^yes, to you, 
Lady Lisle;" and his voice became deep^ 
and wilder — ^' To you I owe my wretched- 
ness ! " 

"Mr. Graham 1" repUed Clara, with a 
cahnness of manner which with difficulty she 
maintained; "let this subject, which time 
and change of circumstances should long ago 
have buried for ever in oblivion, be no more 
mentioned between us. Look upon me as a 
friend, and my best wishes and advice are 
yours ; but revert to the past, and an impass- 
able barrier shall be raised between us, a 
reserve which I shall waU know how to main- 
tain." 

Lady Lisle's self-possession appeared for 
the moment to communicate itself to Graham, 
: who silently and almost reverently waited for 
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the fiixiher expression d her feeKags. She 
continued — 

"The events of your life, the shadows 
which joa yourself have drawn over it, have 
not been hidden from me ; and I may truly say 
I have mourned over you. In the midst of 
my departed happiness, I was not unmind- 
fol of your — forgive me — ^your self-imposed 

"Say on/* exdaimed Orsham, as a mo- 
mentary gleam of satisfEiction lit up his finely^ 
moulded features. 

" On yo«r first entramse into hie, you h$i 
many privileges^ msmy blossiugs. Reason 
calmly widh yourself: isave yoo. not tihrowa 
them away as worthless ? I will not oonceal 
fix«n you what chance must haw revealed 
e^n to yourself. With your feehngs, yoar 
passiosis uncontrolled, yon luoee £Ettally «zred 
against the happiness of one whom you made 
ywir wife. You haro poisoned her yous^ 
existence, you have slighted her who ought 
to he the treasure of your home." 

*' Speak not to me of her,'* ssid Gxahaai, 
aa he laid his hand upon Lady Lisle's umj 
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{he oalmness so foreign to his naitaie giying 
way before his bursting feelings. '^ I do liot 
love ber; I haye nerer loved hert It is 
madness to think that I am linked with a 
being so utterly unsuited to me. She is good 
and gentile, far, far beyond my deserts. I 
wonld scorn to deny her merits ; but can tbey 
suffice to me ? No, no i Clara, to you, for 
yo«, I 8h<Hiid have become a changed being. 
I mmld have bowed to your superiority — I 
would have striven. — ^I would have conquered. 
But jon repelled me with indiJSsrenoe, nay 
more, with aversion; and therefore, I say 
agun, on your head be my misery and my 
mas/' 

*^ Arthur," replied Glsra, with deep earnest* 
Bess ; for the time every feeling of her kind 
and simple nature being subdued into pily 
&r the victim of weakness and error who 
stood beside her, ^' hear me, and oh I let we 
not be beard in vain. I am grieved that you 
have thought fit to revert to the paii^ past. 
It WBS ordained tl^at we should not morve in 
tbe aame orbit ; yet trials w^re in store for 
ws botb. We have both suffered; we are 
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destined perhaps to suffer our life long. It 
is strange that you should seek consolation 
at my hands; it is in your own. You have 
but to keep the straight path of duty in yiew. 
The same chaste monitress likewise points to 
me the way to the heaven I strive to win. 
Before me is the dreary blank of — ^it may be a 
long and comparatively — certainly a lonely 
existence. But the unswerving hand of duty 
cannot be turned aside. The point to which 
she directs cannot be gained but through a 
difficult path, it is true ; but if not gained, of 
what avail will be the sweetest smiles the 
world can bestow upon us if they be ours 
from infancy to old age ? Strive to win the 
race, and the sternest frowns of fate shall not 
hinder, but rather assist your endeavours. 
Arthur, tell me," she continued, after a mo* 
ment s pause, " have you ever felt— do you 
know the power -of religion ?" 

A slight expression of scorn curled Gra- 
ham s Up, as he answered — 

" Will what you call religion help me? will 
it bestow upon me blessings which seem fur- 
ther than ever removed from my grasp now, 
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as each moment renders them more than 

« 

ever desirable?" 

" It will grant you inward peace, which you 
cannot know while you are struggling with 
your fate. Are the vows you have spoken 
nothing? are they to be Ughtly broken in 
thought or word? Shame on your want of 
resolution, on your unmanly severing of all 
home ties, in will if not in deed ! Seek to 
gain, to merit your wife's affections ! Be not 
the harsh, unfeeling man of the world, but 
the companion of her home, the guide of her 
simpUcity, of her child-like innocence. Your 
care for her will be amply repaid to you. 
This is no time to weigh words. I speak 
openly as the friend, the adviser you have 
desired to seek ! " 

" From you alone would I listen to such 
words ; but even from your Ups they fall as 
if on parched or desert soil. I have no spring 
of peace within me. Talk not of reUgion,, it 
is madness ! — ^mockery 1 " 

" Ask yourself, then," said Lady Lisle, sor- 
rowfully, while her cahnness agsdn fell with 
softening influence upon Graham's vehe- 
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mence, '^ to what other source can you Bspplj? 
Have you a remedy known only to yourself? 
Or is the fearful spirit within to whirl you 
onwards into unknown depths ?" 

^'Yes, I am driven, as this ocean spray, 
which is the sport of the blast, before my own 
conflicting passions. I feel I hare no bal- 
la3t-^there is no haven of rest for mB i " 

'^It is torture to hsten to such wc^ndsl" 
exclaimed Clara, while a feeling of desq^air 
mingled with her pity. " There is an Eternal 
haven which awaits us all. It is not yet too 
late« OUier thoughts more kind and geoiie 
may yet rise within your heart. Heed thm, 
I earnestly entreat. There are daims fiom 
which you cannot escape. There are ohama 
which you yourself wound around. Ycwi su^ 
now, in your discontented and undiseeming 
spirit, fancy they are hard and daxMe m 
iron or brass. You may find they are beam- 
tiful and solid as gold. Precious flowers axe 
strewed on your path. Gaither them iq>-p- 
prize tiiem thank&lly — ibey witi bloogn in ihe 
sunshine of affection." 

To work an instantaneous change in a 
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nature such as Graham's, to btuld upon so 
mistable a foundation, was not in the power 
of words or exhortations, though they pro- 
oeeded from a heart earnest and hopeful as 
was Lady Lisle's. The young stem easily tak^ 
a given direction; time may, though with 
difficulty, bend the strong bough with its 
torn and knotted bark. But even could a 
power have been found of force sufficient to 
master long-formed and cherished habits of 
evil, the wounds and scars of a hard-fought 
and dearly-bought victory must, in a case 
such as Graham's, be necessarily ever ap- 
parent. 

Graham Ustened with fond and even re- 
spectful attention to the words wliich fell 
from his companion's Ups. Her entreaties 
were treasured up in his heart. They rested 
there, though the soil was not prepared as 
yet for the growth of the good seed. 

The bread cast upon the waters may be 
found after many days. 

So Clara trusted — so she prayed, and, fear- 
ful to prolong an interview which she felt was 
already charged with the amount of good it 
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was capable of sustaining, she hastened on- 
wards in the direction of the carriage. With 
a kind shake of the hand, and a few words of 
farewell, sh« took leave of Graham, and was 
soon lost to sight. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



** Copiousness and simplicity, variety and nnity, con- 
stitute real greatness of character. 

* • * * * 

Thousands are hated, whilst none are ever loved 
n^thout a real cause. The amiable alone can be loved." 

Lavateb. 

DuBiNG the exciting hours Hiat were spent 
by Lady Lisle and Graham on the sea-shore 
at Ashton, Mary Graham was engaged in a 
manner no less interesting in her own UtUe 
boudoir at Moorfield. 

It was certainly something very like plea- 
sure which smiled in her soft blue eyes, and 
touched the dimples in her cheek. When 
the well-known sound of George Alvanley's 
quick, light-stepping horse caused her to 
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withdraw from sight as she sat at the open 
window. 

Acquaintance had been improved, and had 
even ripened into intimacy since Mary's in- 
terview with Mr. Alvanley, in which he was 
first introduced to the reader. 

With him Mrs. Graham soon lost her un- 
natural reserve, and, through the influence 
of the charm he always diffiised around, the 
long-repressed buoyancy (tf her disiposition 
had, in a great measure, retoroed. 

For Alvanley she possessed a peculiar fas- 
cination — ^which was heightened by the free- 
dom permitted to their friendly intercourse — 
by her position as the wife of Arthur Graham. 

He paid to her sweetness, beauty, and sim- 
plicity, the willing homage which might not 
have beeii borne from him had not the pre* 
vious tie of her marriage placed him beyond 
the reach of responsibility for the admirataon 
he now thought himself privileged openly to 
show. It is little to say that he felt deeply 
for her in the loneliness of her morally un- 
protected position. 

It was to him incomprehensible that any 
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being so gentle, so peculiarly formed to make 
the happiness of a home, should be treated 
with the indifference and the contempt which 
her husband manifested towards her. 

To see the meekness with which she bore 
his fits of sullenness, and his more open re- 
proaches; to see the bright flush which at 
times told that the unkind stroke, notwith- 
standing outward calmness of manner, had 
found its way to the heart, was galling in the 
extreme to Alvanley , and sometimes provoked, 
even in Mrs. Graham s presence, expressions 
of angry astonishment. But the hasty wea- 
pon of words was not, he felt, to be incautiously 
used, for he wished to heal the breach be- 
tween the husband and wife, not to widen it. 

By stamping himself as Mrs. Graham's 
champion he might end in producing an evil 
feeling between himself and Graham, a result 
which he wished particularly to avoid, for 
he was conscious of possessing the power to 
make many a half hour pass away pleasantly 
while he was in her society ; when, had she 
been alone, she would have sighed over her 
unhappy lot. 

VOL. I. o 
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Alvanley s caution was not thrown away, 
for though indiflference in the main excluded 
jealousy in Graham, an evil spirit might be 
aroused, and an intolerable system of surveil- 
lance established, which would increase ten« 
fold the hardness of his wife's position. It 
is not surprising that Graham reposed in her 
a confidence which, by his own conduct, he 
so little deserved to feel. With a quickness 
of discernment, which often accompanies the 
impulsive character, he read that purity in 
thought, word, and deed was the distinguish- 
ing mark of Mary s unworldly, humble dis* 
position. 

By his gloomy and discontented abstrac- 
tion, during Alvanley 's frequent visits (for the 
estates of Moorfield and Heatherton joined), 
by his repeated and prolonged absences, 
Graham virtually sanctioned an intimacy, 
which, if a source of present pleasure, was 
likely to end in producing great distress. 

George Alvanley was young, but he had 
seen much of the world ; and having formed 
«n ideal standard of female excellence, which 
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he fancied he was never likely to see realized, 
he delighted in flying from flower to flower, 
sipping the sweets of charming converse, ad- 
miring beauty, fascinating all, but never wish- 
ing to carry away the palm. 

He was, therefore, what the world unhesi- 
tatingly calls a " flirt," but it may be ques- 
tioned whether such a term should be applied 
to one who was ignorant of the depths, and 
even the nature, of that feeling which, whether 
disguised as the son of Venus in the my- 
thological world, or starting into glowing life 
through the wlaxm beauty of mind or person, 
in this our visible creation has spoken and 
will speak to the echoing vibrations of every 
human heart. 

In this perfect freedom, so enchanting to 
the young and gay, who, the favourites of for- 
tune, touch but the bad, and it rolls on be- 
fore them, who open the mine, and behold the 
glittering golden ore, Alvanley had hitherto 
hved in the sunshine of his own fascinations. 

But that happy, light-hearted time of igno- 
rance and unconsciousness had nearly passed 
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away, and a feeling, in the peculiar circum- 
stances which surrounded him, aUied to an 
interest too deep for happiness, had unawares 
usurped dominion over him. 

The careless admiration which he at first 
experienced for a sUght acquaintance, then 
a strong feeling of compassion, had, unawares, 
assumed the features of a sympathy too closely 
drawn around each hour of daily life to be 
compatible with peace of mind. 

" Is Mr. Graham at home ?" said Alvanley , 
giving his reins to his servant as he dis- 
mounted. 

" No, sir." 

" Mrs. Graham T 

" I believe she is, sir." 

George knew she was, for he had caught a 
glimpse of her figure as she withdrew from 
the window of her boudoir. He was also 
certain that he should not be denied admit- 
tance, and for form's sake only asked the 
question. 

Did he suppose he thus blinded the 
domestic's vision, which in such cases is pe- 
culiarly clear? or, answering more his own 
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purposes, did he, by an appearance of " eti- 
quette," think to blind himself? 

As the door closed, Mrs. Graham uttered a 
gentle " Good morning, Mr. Alvanley." 

He was at her side in a moment. 

It might be that the fresh air had given a 
brighter tinge to her cheek than it usually 
wore ; but as he pressed her hand, his glance 
told him that she was daily becoming more 
lovely. 

Where was the want of animation of which, 
in common with the unobserving world, he 
had once accused her? 

She was no longer only a beautiful statue. 
She was a breathing, moving, intelligent being, 
with feelings refined, intellect that would well 
repay cultivation, and a faultless form. Yes I 
that he had always allowed she possessed. But 
now, to the sculptor's chiselled work, was 
united the living colouring of a Titian, in- 
stinct and changing with the life of feeUng. 

The simple tastes which were uninteresting 
toAraham, the girUsh manner which irritated 
him, and even drew down his contempt, were 
as refreshing to George Alvanley, accustomed 
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as he was to the society of fashion, to its 
gaudy untruths, as an alabaster world would 
be to one who had been dazzled by rainbow 
tints. 

Not that George Alvanley was a cynic. No I 
He basked in the sunshine as it streamed 
across his path, unmindful of the cloudy me- 
dium through which the golden rays were 
sometimes reflected. 

Mary was changed. She was still chang- 
ing to his eyes. She felt, in truth, herself 
that she had taken a sudden spring into life. 

No loDger the timid, shrinking being, fear- 
ful of expressing a thought, and shunning 
every responsibiUty, a new world had opened 
before her; and she, who by most was stamped 
as the cold-hearted, uninteresting wife of 
Arthur Graham, felt inwardly that her reserve 
was vanishing ; that, by some magic touch, a 
fanciful and beautiful structure had risen up 
beside her, and that its fairy lights excluded 
the dark and lowering forms which had hitherto 
bent over her with solemn aspect. 

To the novel experience of friendship she 
attributed this change. A long-repressed ancl 
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unsatisfied yearning for kindly sympathy was 
now satisfied. 

" Where is Graham ?" said Alvanley, as he 
seated himself by her side, without apparently 
thinking it necessaiy to assign a reason for 
this oft-preeedented visit. 

He had installed himself as Mrs. Graham's 
drawing-master ; and he fancied that the in- 
terest he might naturally be supposed to take 
in his pupils progress, would account to the 
world for his frequently spending the morning 
at Moorfield. 

He repeated his inquiry, to which Mrs. 
Graham had not given an instantaneous reply; 
then, suddenly construing her silence into a 
dislike, or an inability to answer, he continued— 

" I am not surprised that this fairy bower 
should be your abode, Mrs. Graham ; it looks 
as if it had been transported from the Castle of 
Indolence, it is so full of fancy and fragrance." 

" Your simile is highly displeasing to me," 
returned his companion, though a smile, as 
she rose and closed the book she had been 
xeading, contradicted her words. 

She moved towards a portfolio, containing 
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landscape sketches, and began to arrange 
pictures and paper. 

" I contend that my bower has naught to do 
with idleness or indolence ; and I will punish 
you for supposing that, notwithstanding the 
" dolce fior niente " aspect of my sanctum, I am 

beings ! Come ! what would you say if I were 
to devote myself to my drawing for the next 
half-hour, without heeding any of your at- 
tempts to be pleasantly talkative ? I cannot 
give you any clue to my husband s absence. He 
left some days ago, perhaps on pressing busi- 
ness. I am accustomed to be much alone," 
she continued, in a tone as if she wished to 
change the subject. 

Alvanley had too much tact to press a point 
which he felt might be associated in Mrs. 
Graham s mind with uncomfortable recollec- 
tions. On her husband s behavioiir,itwas true, 
no reproachful or recriminating word had in his 
hearing ever passed her lips. 

Yet the least feeling heart is susceptible to 
neglect, especially when, as in the relation of 
husband to wife, the reverse may be naturally 
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looked for ; and Mrs. Graham, Alvanley was 
now aware y had susceptibilities both deep and 
delicate, though they were disguised to com- 
mon observers. 

Not a word of complaint of her husband's 
conduct had she ever uttered ; and, therefore, 
Alvanley felt he had no right to pass censure 
openly, or to express aught approaching to 
sympathy or consolation. The oft-rising 
thought of reproach had never been suffered 
to find words. 

The delicacy of tact which should, as a wife, 
have belonged, and which did belong, to Mrs. 
Graham, was a safeguard against the attacks 
of a censorious and meddlesome world, of the 
value of which she was herself scarcely aware. 

A silence of some moments followed Mary's 
reply to Graham's question. George was 
listlessly watching her making the usual 
arrangements for the drawing lesson. 

" How bright everything looks this morn- 
ing 1" he suddenly exclaimed, in the exube- 
rance of momentary happiness. 

His eye glanced from the sweet flowers 
which filled the room to the early autumn's 
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golden ray, as it streamed in upon pictures, 
books, ormolu cabinets, china vases, and 
lastly, as it touched with auburn Hght the 
soft mass of ringlets that shaded Mary's deli- 
cate outhne of feature. 

She had completed her task, and now called 
upon her companion to assist her. 

"I will forgive your poetical, but untrue 
simile this once, if you will favour me with a 
true criticism upon this unrivalled sketch of 
Windermere, Mr. Alvanley. You see I value 
your powers as being practical, as well as 
theoretical ; but I really think you must have 
viewed your own reflection, this morning, in 
the mirror of the ' Castle of Indolence.' See 
how much we have before us, sunsets, lakes, 
storms, every variety of foliage, so many ideas 
held out for a composition, and you have been 
so ungallant as to leave me to arrange easel, 
colours, everything! Now will you kindly 
and honourably account for the unusual mood 
of reverie which has been stealing over you 
this last quarter of an hour ? " 

The reverie was ended. George instantly 
roused himself, turned over the same three 
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or four drawings half-a-dozen times, overlook- 
ing the one he intended seeking, and upset a 
glass of water upon the table cover. The 
next five minutes were employed in apologiz- 
ing for and rectifying his awkwardness. 

It was, in reality, opportune ; for had worlds 
been oj8rered to him, he could not then have 
disclosed the subject of his reverie to her who 
so innocently demanded it. That stream of 
golden light which had lit up with exquisite 
beauty the fair being before him, had, as it 
were, dived into the recesses of his own heart, 
had revealed a secret, whose voice he had 
hitherto succeeded in stilling. It was a secret 
that with magic foresight he felt would carry 
in its train a life s intermingling of hardly- 
kept resolves and wishes, struggling with con- 
scious weakness and wretchedness. 

He saw all as a panorama stretched out be- 
fore him. Even now he felt it was too late to 
retreat ; he was entangled in the snare. But 
still it was not too late to draw a veil over the 
future ; he wished to dun his clear-sighted- 
ness, and when does such a wish fall in at- 
taining the desired end ? 
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Mary's simple remark upon his negligence 
was wonderfully apropos. 

" You are quite right, Mrs. Graham, I do 
feel unusually idle this morning. Thanks for 
reminding me of my duty. You will not im- 
prove if your master sets you so bad an exam- 
ple. But this is really beautiful I" he continued, 
examining a sketch Mary had lately made in 
the grounds of Heatherton. " We will reverse 
the order of things to-day, if you will allow 
me to copy this ; I cannot improve upon it." 

" I do not like flattery I Besides, it is lost 
upon me, and wiU not gain you any desired 
end either, Mr. Alvanley." 

" Praise is not flattery; one is just as valu- 
able as the other is prejudicial. Do you not 
agree?" 

"I confess I am too much unused to 
either," replied Mrs. Graham, " to be able to 
judge of their respective merits ; though what 
is so pleasant at the moment must be hurt- 
ful in the end." She added, with a smile, 
" I did not know you were so strict in your 
theories ; but as you are pkased to moralize 
this morning, I will assure you, that praise, 
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tending to the encouragement of excellence, 
can never be ill bestowed where vanity is 
wanting." 

" It may cement or strengthen right en- 
deavonrs, I believe. Indeed, I do not think 
it conld ever loosen or even weaken them. 
It is difficult to act with no inferior motive 
than that of duty, as the spur to your exer- 
tions. It must be so delightful always to 
^ve pleasure, to see your reward in the happy, 
cheerful fetces around you ! to think that the 
leniency of affection, not the sternness of rec- 
titude alone, is the judge of your daily life ! " 

Involuntarily, as Mary's countenance beamed 
with an unusually bright and earnest expres- 
sion, the words, " you cannot fail to give plea- 
sure," dropped from George's lips; scarcely 
pronounced, he wished them recalled. A. 
thrill passed through Mary's heart, and a. 
deep stain of cobalt upon a very distant hill ^ 
left an indelible record of the moment in th^ 
sketch that lay before her. 

" It wonld be adding too great a cbarm to 
life to succeed in all one's endeavours," sb^ 
hastily exclaimed, annarentlv \xrU\inut noticing 
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George's last remark. "It would be too 
bright, too beautiful ! No, no 1 I am thank- 
ftd to say that I look upon life as a very 
mingled yam. However prosperous or happy 
one may be for a time, it is impossible to con- 
ceal from oneself one fact." 

" What fact is so important in your eyes ?'* 

" Oh, I merely mean to say, that after fif- 
teen — eighteen (I will diminish the number 
of years I allotted to experience), one is not 
unlikely to meet with contretemps oi some kind 
or another, which act as a sedative to the ef- 
fervescing spirits of childhood. Can you dis- 
prove my assertion ?" 

The last words were spoken in a tone of 
somewhat forced gaiety, as if conscious that 
her previous observation had contained too 
deep a meaning. She continued — 

"For instance, my father, mother, and 
sister, who are at this moment sunning them- 
selves in the luxurious cHmate of southern 
Italy, complain to me, who sometimes shiver 
over a fire in August, that the refreshing 
breeze is accompanied by a disagreeable dust, 
or that the scent of the orange groves over- 
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powers my sister's nerves. In short, we 
ought to have a world made for us, such dis- 
contented beings as we are." 

" And you should be elected queen of your 
fanciftd creation. I think you would find 
many wiUing subjects !" 

" Then you would place me in a position 
of all others the least suited to me. I have 
a perfect horror of a despotism I I shoutd 
even grieve if any one bowed impHcitly to my' 
judgment ! I feel too much, sometimes too 
painfully,my own inferiority and dependence !" 

" But do you not know that obedience is 
much more willingly yielded under a mild 
government than when it is severely exacted ? 
Our proud nature revolts from a cession to 
superiority which is often only self-allowed. 
You may rest assured that gentleness gene- 
rally exercises a more arbitrary sway than 
iyranny." 

"I have no wish to be arbitrary, or to rule 
in any way," persisted Mary, laughing ; " yet 
sometimes I am obliged to feign a decision 
which does not belong to me. In the end, 
the reality may replace the counterfeit." 
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" Do not seek change or improvement ; let 
natore rejoice in her works," replied George, 
hastily. 

" How perverse you are this morning, Mr. 
Alvanley !" said Mary, in a tone of what she 
intended for displeasure. 

" You are paying me implied, and most 
uncalled-for, little compliments, against your 
wont ; for you have never hitherto been lavish 
of the highly-prized gilding, flattery. Are 
you not a&aid of rousing vanity, and pride, 
and all a woman's failings T 

She raised her eyes, met Georges fixed 
upon her, with a peculiar expression of ear- 
nestness, and even anxiety resting on his 
countenance. She fancied she read the 
thoughts which saddened his usually bright 
smile. She was mistaken in the idea she at- 
tributed to him. 

" Do not grieve for me, kind and friendly 
as you are," she continued. " In some weak- 
ness there is great strength. I cannot say 
how much I owe you. My character required 
the development you have fostered. My 
energies longed to expand — they had been 
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repressed. You have assisted my endeavours. 
The frivolity and errors of childhood are in 
reaEty passing away, and daily I am becoming 
more sensible of my responsibiUties as a wo- 
man, a mother," — " a wife " she would have 
added, but the words died away upon her Hps. 

^'It is indeed a responsible situation to 
fill," replied Alvanley, as he mused upon her 
last words. " I mean that of whiph you speak, 
Mrs. Graham. So many duties belong to it, 
who could exact or expect perfection in it ?" 

" Those who do not know the difficulties 
to be encountered," repUed his companion 
gravely ; " but, in this instance, there is one 
person more difficult to satisfy than all the 
rest of the world." 

" I guess the enigma — ^you mean yourself I" 

"Yes, certainly. Others may kindly, or 
blindly, overlook one's faults, mistakes, or 
neghgences, but oneself; when one reckons 
with the inexorable tyrant conscience, I assure 
you no leniency is shown unless a hood be 
wilfully drawn over his eyes." 

" Really, dear Mrs. Graham,! am beginning 
to be quite afraid of you 1 What great or 

VOL. I. p 
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little crime can you have committed ? You 
q»eak so seriously, andlook so much in earnest. 
Do make me your Father Confessor. J will 
absolve you beforehand. The oflBtce will just 
suit me. I will not inflict any very terrible 
penance." 

" No Father Confessor for me, if you 
please," returned Mary, gaily. " What vanity 
on your part ! Supposing that you are worthy 
to fulfil his many and most onerous duties, 
what an interesting burden of darling little 
sins he must carry about with him I Were I 
in his place, I should be inclined to grant 
instant absolution to wipe away the heavy 
score !" 

" That would be bad poUcy." 

** No ; but, seriously, a judge should be at 
least some degrees wiser and better than those 
who are judged, therefore you have not a 
chance of reaching this morning to the high 
office of Father Confessor." 

" Why not ?" said George, charmed with 
his companion's gaiety, and feeling time was 
passing only too quickly away. 

" Because I have detected some very seri- 
ous charges for indictment. I will begin with 



the last) aitd by ho means th^ least. Instead 
of copying mj drawings, which was your 
ayowed intention, you have been fraudulently 
€a»ployiDg the last half-hour in, I do believe, 
drawing caricatures over my well-prepared 
sketching-board. I cannot permit this." 

Mary raised her eyes over her own half- 
finished landscape to take a look at George s 
p«fc««,ce,. A orim«,» btoh i,«toU, 
tinged her face and neck. 

She could not be mistaken-^her own like- 
ness was before her 1 

Though she possessed less personal vanity 
than many who were far less gifted than her- 
self, and never listened to the flattering tale 
any mirror might have told-— she could not 
fiedl to recognise, in the beautifdl creation of 
George's pencil, a being of which herself was 
the original. 

There were the large and once mirthful blue 
eyes, fringed with daxk lashes, which now 
spoke of the changed spirit of later years, the 
sMght, graceful figure, the dimpled cheek, the 
mass of soft ringlets faUing over the shoulders, 
in the very attitude in which she had been mt- 
ling during the morning's buasy conference. 
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" I cannot call my morning wasted, Mrs. 
Graham ; for, aided by the all-absorbing at- 
tention your favourite Windermere scenery 
calls forth, I have succeeded, I think you 
must candidly allow, in producing a very 
pretty picture. You cannot, in justice to 
yourself, deny it " — and Alvanley held up his 
unfinished, yet striking, likeness of the beau- 
tifiil Mary Graham, while, with a most satisfied 
expression, he glanced from it to the original. 

Did Mary feel satisfaction, pleasure, as his 
words fell upon her ear ? or did a confused 
blending of many different emotions cause 
her feelings to be well-nigh incomprehensible 
even to herself? 

An unexpressed interest, an intimacy more 
mutually understood than describable, had of 
late been daily increasing. Mary had never 
asked herself the reason why happiness was 
no longer a stranger to her heart, why she 
was no longer weighed down by the sense of 
her husband's coldness and indifference, why 
her various duties, generally so monotonous, 
were performed with cheerfukess. By Mr. 
Graham no confidence was given, none was 
exacted. She felt her freedom to act as she 
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pleased, and her many solitary hours had been 
generally spent in an ahnost indefinable mood 
of thoughtful endurance. 

But since her acquaintance with George 
Alvanley, the spirit of her dream was changed; 
for a dream her life was indeed become. She 
knew not how far her tastes were becom- 
ing conformed to his, how his wishes were 
consulted in all the trivial matters of every- 
day life in which a choice could be mani- 
fested. 

She was gUding down the swift stream, and 
so gentle, so imperceptible was the motion, 
that the steep, frowning, and rock-bound 
coast of the cold northern clime had been 
gradually lost to sight, while sunny banks 
and enamelled meadows had already bounded 
a wide horizon. * 

But there was one cloud in the distant sly, 
at first scarcely visible, but, as it approached 
nearer and nearer, its aspect became darker 
and more terrible. A shadow from its indis- 
tinct, yet threatening form, had fallen upon 
Mary's heart, as George held up her likeness 
to her view. A thought passed quickly 
through her mind, and she felt herself com- 
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petent to analyze his feelings with i^man's 
tact, witiiout giving any clue to her own. 

"A beautiful picture indeed, Mr. Alvanley; 
I i«ally had no idea how much one owes to 
pencil ! I shall never trust any more to the 
real existence of those angelic creations war- 
ing so ethereally by moonlight among piazzas 
and balustrades, since so unromantic a being 
of every-day life as myself can be the original 
of your charming chef dPomvret I really 
think I must petition for it. I should like 
to know if my father and mother could re- 
cognize it in Italy ! " 

" I will copy it for you, but you cannot be 
so cruel aS to insist upon my parting with 
this ? " 

" I must indeed entreat, that you will not 
keep it," said Mary, as she laid her hand 
gently, but firmly, upon the drawing, "to 
fie upon the table in the drawing-room at 
Heatherton, to be criticised by eveiy one 1 '* 

" It shall never leave my own secret port^ 
foUo," pleaded George. 

" No, no, Mr. Alvanley," and Mrs. Gra- 
ham's voice became more impressive; "let 
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your friendship for me plead my ^^^^\^ 
know little of the world, but that UtUa teachflB 
me that I must direct my steps in q,^^*» 
obtrusive paths, and not attraet tb^ regw^^ 
whi(^ in pity or in scorn would be cast Y 
me. I do not seek the one, the o*b®^ ^ 

not merit" ^^ 

" Stay," said Greorge, as he gentiy j 

hand upon her arm. " I promise yo^» 
value my own happiness » tliat no ey® ^jv^ 
own shall ever rest upon this portrait- 
may I not keep it ? " „ ^^^ 
" K such a prohibition be necessary* ^^^ 
Mary, " surely your question is answ^^^ • ^ 
you not my friend ? may I not trust to ^^^^^ 
to one who can enter into my feeling^" 
will advise and assist aaote ? " 

" You may indeed," repUed her eomp*^^<^'^j 
impressed for the moinent with Hxe unusual 
gravitar of her manner. 

" Then to you I need ixot scrapie *»«o*»^ 
what has been hitherto kept a secret front! tto 
world. My home is «ot a. ha^py one, bixt yo« 
Mendship has Ughteaed the load at my li««t. 
S«he, circ«m8t«xced as I am, ^o.»ld seek m 
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worldly amusement a refuge from domestic aa- 
noyances, but I camiot. Let not the world's 
unfeeling censure cause the painful. necessiiy 
that I should deprive myseK of the charm of 
your companionship. Oh ! you know not 
how I value it ! " 

Not vanity, hut the best feeUngs of George's 
noble nature were aroused, as he listened to 
this appeal. Yet a barrier seemed suddenly 
to have risen up between two beings who 
had hitherto rejoiced in a mutual and delighi- 
fdl confidence. ' 

An untold secret was disclosed, which 
stamped henceforth upon each the obligation 
of coldness and reserve. 

" You are indeed an angel, and deserve a 
happier fate," murmured Geoi^e, as he rose 
and paced the room in unconcealed agitation. 

A few moments of silence ensued, during 
which he endeavoured, and for the time suc- 
cessfully, to divest the state of mutual feeling 
of the high colouring it had assumed. Turn- 
ing an earnest look on Mary, as he resumed 
his seat near her, he said 

" Your ideas, indeed, are rather toQ rigid^ 
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dear Mrs. Graham. How could the world 
.condemn one endued with fortitude as well as 
gentleness— virtues which are so unobtru- 
sive, yet so exalted, that they cannot scorch 
or consume the envious or malicious, though 
they shine with a bright and guiding light on 
all ? I have never heard a word of censure 
breathed against you. The nearest approach 
to it has been that you are cold in feeling. 
How httle do those who thus condemn you, 
guess what a treasure lies beneath the pro- 
tection of a cold and nonchalant manner ! " 

" I would not indeed that the world should 
condemn me," repUed Mary, with firmness, 
though without the slightest approach to 
pride or haughtiness in her tone^ " and if I 
deserve*d its censure, should I be spared? 
Oh,, no I One so neglected as I am, to all 
appearances, by him who should shield me 
fix)m all attacks of calumny or ill-nature, can- 
not be too scrupulous. Why should I teach 
you knowledge of the world? Is it not a 
lesson you have long since learnt ? ; Or are 
you, indeed, no true friend to me ? Will you 
add to my sorrows, and take from me the 
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only source of comfort which remains P I 
mean a consdonsness of rectitnde of pmpoee. 
If you retain that picture I shidl feel I h»ve 
acted wrong I " 

" You are too scrupulous ; hut I must yiekl. 
Pure-minded, and shielded hy your own geti- 
tleness, your own truth, no hlot shall fall, no 
whisper shall he raised i^ainst you. You 
have conquered ! Would you were less dear 
to me," rose to his lips, hut he (Aedked the 
expression of such impulsive Words. 

The picture was lying before him — Haib 
morning's occupation, which had been &tally 
instrumental in revealing the secret of fais 
heart 1 It had also served another purpose*^^ 
one which he shrank from.investigatiiig^ 

^^ If this may not be mine to carry with me 
ever as a memento of this ho«r, K)f one wlib 
is so far above all that words can describe^ it 
shall not be gazed upon by other eyes." So 
saying, with dearly bought resolution, cdowly 
and cahnly he laid the picture ofet tiie top ^ 
the embers whioh wwe dying anTay under the 
influence of the bright euUimn sun. It buiat 
— it blazed— it consumed*— it died awajr. 
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'^ Would that memories could vanish as 
quickly." 

tsroorge turned towards Mrs. Graham. She 
had resumed her drawing. The plaoid ex- 
pression which latterly had given place to the 
l»ighter and more animated look of former 
days had returned, and when George asked 
her if she would tide with him, as had been 
. her wont, through the beautiful woods which 
bordered on Moorfields and HeafchertoU) the 
words, " No, thank you, not to-day," sounded 
coldly on his eftr. 

" Why not to-day , dear Mrs. Graham ? Itfe 
lovely for the time of year, and, like every- 
tiuKig charming and out of season, these bright 
«days will not be of long duration." 

*^ Then iet us enjoy them, but not bask too 
m^h in tiie deceitful sunshine. I am afraid 
of tbe effects of the <^ld blast which often 
acoompames itj-^hey will remain Jong after 
the tmnsient gleam has passed away.'* 

"^'YoU are in a moralizing and poetical 
vein to<4ay," replied George, with a sidg^ 
displeasure in his tone; ''^but perhaps you 
are ri^t. I have not hitheito be^i called 
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upon to practise much self-denial. Will you 
teach me how to begin ?" 

His slight feeling of annoyance quickly 
vanished, as he bowed to a superiority which 
taught him a lesson he had not hitherto learnt. 
He was right. Scarcely had a wish been 
formed without being gratified. 

But now a new era in existence was open- 
ing before him. He felt a heavy chain en- 
circled him, and, instead of resolutely setting 
to work to relieve himself of the load, he only 
drew the links closer around him, while he 
sought to evade their pressure. 

Temptation assumed such a guileless form 1 
Was it lurking under the garb of firiendship 
and kindness? Yes! and thus would it lure on 
the easy victim, ever gaining ground, sHghtiy, 
imperceptibly, till, arrived at a fearful might, 
his steps could not be retraced. To remain 
thus fixed, or to dash into the depths beneath, 
would be the only alternatives remaining 1 

Few who once enter into a vortex of any 
description, who, day by day, lay slight bur- 
dens upon themselves, until the pressure be- 
comes intolerable— few, indeed, know how 
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much easier it is to avoid altogether, than to 
escape from such suhjection. 

For Alvanley the die was already cast. 
An all-absorbing interest had wrapped itself 
around him, which was felt at every point of 
contact. 

There was the noise of an arrival. Graham's 
voice, as he gave directions to a servant, 
sounded harsh and disagreeable to George's 
ear. A subdued expression overspread Mary's 
features, though, for a moment, a heightened 
colour mantled in her cheek. 

Graham entered, looking harassed and care- 
worn, his dress betokening negUgence, and a 
gloomy expression darkening more than usual 
his finely-chiselled features. 

But if there were not more kindness, there 
was less irritabiHty, in his manner than it 
generally expressed, as he made some slight 
excuses to his wife to account for his prolonged 
absence. 

" I am glad to find you have been acting, 
as usual the preux chevalier, Alvanley," he 
continued, turning to George, who was so 
busily engaged in playing cup and ball, as if' 
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to attain perfection in that game had he^ 
the sole object of his visit " I really may 
compliment yon too^ Mrs. Graham, on yoor 
improved appearance. It is quite refireshing 
to see aaythijig look bright and blooming ia 
the midst of this weary world." 

Theie wa^ aometibing in Graham's manner 
when he addressed his wife,, even though 
words of compliment passed his lips^ which 
had particularly of late struck Alvanley ta 
da^a^eable in the ex^treme — msh a. toi^l 
disregard and wanl of appreciation of her! 
He could scarcely restrain himself from giving 
way to his indignant feeling. But he did 
restrain himself^ thanka to the enei^ whk^ 
he continued to bestow on his endjeavoujs to 
perfect himself in the art of throwing up his 
ball perpendicularly I 

" I really envy you," continued Graham ; 
" you seem to think it worth while to keep 
up a given number at that intellectual game 
of yours. I think even that costs too much 
trouble 1 " 

" Do you?" replied George, accompHaJung 
a series of masterly throws with apparent 
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sadtisfiEU^tion, not inferior to that he would have 
fm kad the sole ohjeot oi hia visit heen to 
amuse himself with the toy. 

^^ I think nothing is worth trouble in this 
world," added Graham as he threw himself 
listlessly into a chair — ^'^in short, I eamiot 
fmnj why, wretched mortals as we are, we 
were placed in this world at all^^or why the 
world itself was made ! " 

A bitter laugh, speaking from the depths 
of his discontented heart, followed this com- 
prehensive remark. 

" Why, to enjoy yourself m much as pos- 
sible,'' replied George quickly, ^^ and to do as 
much good as possibte, and to make every 
one happy around you ; not to chill the bright, 
beautiful world with gloom and discontent. 
You may be certain there is plenly to do if 
you only know how to set about it. Not 
tktat all set out in life with an equal chance, 
Graham, I grant you that. Now, I think 
that you really a/te to be pitied. You have 
only something under eight thousand a-year ; 
you have only as many hunters as tiiere are 
days and nights in a week, only the best 
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shooting in the country, a most comfortable 
suite of apartments, and the most beautiM 
park in the neighbourhood : if you do not en- 
joy yourself, I really think it is a hopeless 
Iff 

Graham made no answer to Alvanley's 
pointed observations ; but taking up a maga- 
zine which lay on the table, began carelessly 
cutting its leaves. 

" An article, I see, upon * Forest-hunting in 
the Western Wilds of America/ The tide 
takes my fancy. I am positively tired of this 
monotonous, English, civiHsed existence. I 
think I will visit the Bocky mountains, to try 
what charms there are in hardship and hunger. 
Some excitement there must be at all events, 
in a wild mode of life ; I will try it. I sup- 
pose you have some feminine receipt, Mrs. 
Graham, for keeping up your spirits, with 
which we are unacquainted. What say you 
to accompany me?" 

" What would become of Eustace ?" replied 
Mary, in some surprise. 

" Do you think I am in earnest ? No, no. 
I do not look for a deUcate piece of workman- 
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ship like yourself, for a companion in my 
travels. But as for Eustace, why do you 
trouble yourself with acting the part of gover- 
ness to him ? Why do you not look out for a 
teacher for him, and a companion for yourself 
during my absence ?" 

This was said in a kinder tone than usual. 
Mary looked up at her husband — 

" Oh, if he would always be kind 1" thought 
she, " and speak to me, and open his griefs to 
me ; if he would only ask me to comfort him!" 

Her eyes met his. She shrank from the 
wild anxiety that gleamed in them. She felt 
that his heart was far, far away from her. 
She thought of the confession he had made 
to her of his love for Clara Lisle ! Again 
the conviction crossed her mind, and with 
redoubled force, that she could never be any- 
thing to him, though she bore the name of 
wife. 

" I shall decide upon a trip to the Rocky 
Mountains^" said Graham, in a low,firm voice; 
" and I shall act my bachelor life over again." 
He glanced at Mary. " Suppose I am reported, 
years hence, as having fallen a prey to a tiger, 
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worldly amusement a refuge from domestic an- 
noyances, but I cannot. Let not the world's 
unfeeling censure cause the painful, necessity 
that I should deprive myself of the charm of 
your companionship. Oh ! you know, not 
how I value it ! " 

Not vanity, but the best feelings of George's 
noble nature were aroused, as he listened to 
this appeal. Yet a barrier seemed suddenly 
to ha« rUen ^ between two being, who 
had hitherto rejoiced in a mutual and delight- 
ful confidence. ' 

An untold secret was disclosed, which 
stamped henceforth upon each the obHgation 
of coldness and reserve. 

^' You are indeed an angel, and deserve a 
happier fate," murmured George, as he rose 
and paced the room in unconcealed agitation. 

A few moments of silence ensued, during 
which he endeavoured, and for the time suc- 
cessfully, to divest the state of mutual feeling 
o{ the high colouring it had assumed. Turn- 
ing, an earnest look on Mary, as he resumed 
his seat near her, he said — 

" Your ideas, indeed, are rather top rigid^ 
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dear Mrs. Graham. How could the world 
.condemn one endued with fortitude as well as 
gentleness — ^virtues which are so unobtru- 
sive, yet so exalted, that they cannot scorch 
or consume the envious or malicious, though 
they shine with a bright and guiding light on 
all ? I have never heard a word of censure 
breathed against you. The nearest approach 
to it has been that you are cold in feeling. 
How Uttle do those who thus condemn you, 
guess what a treasure lies beneath the pro- 
tection of a cold and nonchalant manner ! '* 

" I would not indeed that the world should 
condemn me," replied Mary, with firmness, 
though without the slightest approach to 
pride or haughtiness in her tone^ " and if I 
deserved its censure, should I be spared? 
Oh,, no I One so neglected as I am, to all 
appearances, by him who should shield me 
from all attacks of calumny or Hi-nature, can- 
not be too scrupulous. Why should I teach 
you knowledge of the world? Is it not a 
lesson you have long since learnt ? ; Or are 
you, indeed, no true friend to me ? Will you 
add to my sorrows, and take from me the 
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There must be no momentary yielding ; a 
position once lost cannot be regained but 
with inconceivable toil and difficulty. So 
Mary felt at that important moment. 

Had not George's voice been so expressive 
in its gentle pleading, she had not been made 
so aware of her danger. At that moment 
she read, and for the first time, her own heart 
aright. She did not trust herself to cast one 
glance at the face which she felt was turned 
towards her in kindest compassion; but hastily 
saying— 

" No, I shall be leaving Moorfield in a few 
days, to pay a visit to a friend," with a quick 
" Good-bye," and a hasty shake of the hand, 
left the room. 

Alvanley soon after took his departure. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



''In men, we various mling passions find; 
In women, two almost divide the kind. 
Those only fix'd they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasnre, and the love of sway 
That nature gives ; and where the lesson taught 
Is but to please, can pleasure seem a fault ip 
Experience this : by man's oppression curs*d 
They seek the second, not to lose the first. 
Men some to business, some to pleasure take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake ; 
Men some to quiet, some to public strife. 
But every lady would be queen for life I" 

Pope's Mobal Essays. 

^^ I AM quite delighted to welcome you to 
Brighton, my dearest girl," said Lady Wood- 
ash to Annie Mowbray, on the evening of the 
eventful day which ushered her, a compara- 
tive novice, into a world of gaiety and pleasure- 
seeking. 
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Lady Woodash led the way through a suite 
of handsomely.fumished rooms, untU she 
finaUy reached her own boudoir. 

" Now, my dear, make yourself perfectly at 
home ; ask for everything you want, and I 
shall be satisfied if you only amuse me and 
yourself for as long a time as you can possibly 
spare me." 

Lady Woodash, pointing to an arm-chair 
which awaited her young friend's reception, 
threw herself at full-length upon her sofa, 
and complained of extreme weariness. 

"I wonder when balloons will be really 
made useful in travelling?" she exclaimed, 
yawning audibly. " Kailroads are far too 
shaky for delicate female nerves. I wish one 
could sleep from the beginning of a journey 
until one found oneself ready-dressed for 
dinner. My dear, pray come here whenever 
you Uke 1 I only admit a very few favourites 
— such as yourself; a certain count, to whom 
you shall be introduced, if I can prevail upon 
him to tear himself from my side for a few 
minutes; and— dear me ! here is Sir Harvey. 
What can he want ?" 
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Lady Woodash untied her bonnet, and 
threw it on a neighbouring chair with an ap- 
pearance of vexation. 

" Oh, Sir ^a^vey ! how unfeeKng you are, 
to disturb me after my long journey ! I am 
always obUged to remind you how far from 
strong I am ! I want repose 1" 

Annie cast an inquiring glance at the 
portly female figure that lay negligently 
stretched out on the sofa before her, al- 
most buried in the softness of its velvet 
cushions. 

" I shall not be good for anything until I 
have a cup of chocolate and a little nap. 
Now, Sir Harvey, there is a good man 1 do go 
and see if Harris has taken care of my jewel- 
box and dressing-case 1 Servants are so 
tiresome, they never can be trusted ! Now, 
do go into my dressing-room, and see if they 
have half drawn down the blinds I I cannot 
bear much light." 

Annie silently looked her surprise. Neither 
of her aunts was a selfish, fine lady ; and her 
old grandmother, when once propped up by 
leopards* skins in her Indian boudoir, did not 
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often stir out of her arm-chair, or require 
much attention in it. 

,She oflFered her services, in order to reheve 
Sir Harvey from the onus of the duties re- 
quired of him. 

Lady Woodash looked displeased. 

" Certainly not, my dear. Sir Harvey, is 
quite accustomed to the kind of thing. Pray, 
do not spoil him. You shall read to me a 
little presently, if you will. I am too nervous 
and excited to sleep. - Now, Sir Harvey, where 
is Chloe ? I beUeve you have been so abo- 
minably forgetful as not to order the dear 
Utile thing s dinner." 

" It's all right, my dear," replied Sir Harvey, 
with the most perfect good humour. " I 
really would go and see about the boxes and 
the blinds, only this parrot is making such 
a fuss with me — so deUghted to see me 
again^-that I have not the heart to leave 
her." 

An old grey parrot had, in truth, flown upon 
Sir Harvey's shoulder, and, by flapping its 
wings, and by certain indistinct sounds be- 
tween a whistle and a chuckle, was expressing 
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its joy at being again noticed by its good- 
natored master. 

" Then, if you will not go, I must go my- 
self," exclaimed Lady Woodash, partly rising 
as she spoke from the sofa, and taming an in- 
jured look upon her husband. 

The look had the desired eflfect. Sir Har- 
vey, in a state of alarm, darted out of the 
room, with the bird still clinging to his sleeve 
— ^thinking no more of his trouble, while ha 
was performing the duties of a waiting- wo- 
man, than the grey parrot itself. 

" How very good-natured Sir Harvey is !" 
said Annie, innocently. 

"Good-natured, child! Why, pray what 
has a man to do who has a sick wife ? Do 
not put such absurd notions into his head ! I 
really cannot do without some one to attend 
upon me !" 

The appearance of a cup of chocolate 
smoothed Lady Woodash's frown. 

" You are only too kind, I see, my sweet 
Annie ; but you must not be too considerate. 
Now, I must dismiss you for the present ; my 
maid will show you to your room, and assist 
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you in unpacking, I cannot mount those 
steep stairs. They make my back ache. I 
always have a room on the ground-floor my- 
8el£" 

Annie had akeady learnt her lesson, short 
as had been her acquaintance with her 
hostess. 

She saw that she would not submit to a 
shadow of contradiction. 

The following morning, Lady Woodash, all 
smiles, flounces, and furbelows, after giving 
Annie a most cordial greeting, announced to 
her, at her eleven o'clock breakfast, the cause 
of her happy excitement. 

" I have been lying awake half the night, 
my love, forming the most charming plans ; 
but you must assist me in every possible way." 
" With all my heart I" replied Annie, highly 
pleased with the prospect of amusement that 
was in store for her. ^ 

" I am going to give a series of small en- 
tertainments, perhaps one every week. Not 
grand routs that only tire one to death, but 
something that will just keep one alive a 
little, and make people exert their wits as 
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well. I am tired of eternal waltzes, , and^ in 
short, I think balls are grown very stupid. 
Now, my dear," continued Lady Woodash, 
"I hate trouble myself, but I enjoy being 
amused excessively. You must make a pro- 
gramme of the evening's entertainment. We 
must have proverbs, forfeits, conglomeration, 
consequences, conjuring, magical music, and 
then we will end with a capital supper. Oh, 
what fun it will be 1" 

Lady Woodash clapped her hands in 
childish delight. 

" But how can I assist you?" said Annie, 
rather moumfally, as certain bright visions of 
balls and concerts disappeared, and she found 
herself obUged to recall the hours she had 
lived through at the Majors or Miss Jackson's 
tea-drinkings in Inspeth ! 

" Of course you can manage these sort of 
evenings famously, my dear," returned Lady 
Woodash , rather peevishly, * * Thinking really 
hurts my nerves ; but, of course " 

" I am afraid I am rather inexperienced," 
interrupted Annie, in some alarm at the 
gathering frown ; " but I will do my best," 
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" Of conrse you will, my dear — of course; I 
quite count upon you. Oh I if my three dear 
hoys were hut at home! How could Sir 
Harvey be so cruel as to send them to 
school?" 

" Very wise/' thought Annie. 

" Now and then one might introduce a 
charade to vary the amusement, you know, 
my dear," continued Lady Woodash, in per- 
feet good humour, for Annie's thoughts were 
unexpressed. " I am sure you would look 
well on the stage with your eyes and figure. 
Ah I I must introduce you to a particular 
friend of mine. Count Mattolino Piccolino. 
Brighton would be nothing mthout him I 
He is so clever. Those foreigners always 
are, and so much more fascinating than our 
stupid Englishmen, who think of nothing but 
comparing notes about their port and claret 
at dinner, and their hounds and their hunters 
afterwards." 

" You have rather a bad opinion of your 
countrymen, I fear. Lady Woodash, and they 
would doubtless deserve it if " 

" Why, my dear, only look at Sir Harvey ; 
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just take him as a specimen — (" By no 
means," thought Annie) — ^and compare him 
with that charming Count Mattolino. Sir 
Harvey 1 I really do not know what he Uves 
for ; but the Count is wrapped up in polite- 
ness ; he is fall of petits soins, and his little 
compliments are so pleasant one cannot help 
liking them ; no flattery in them, but really 
they make one feel so happy, so pleased with 
oneself." 

" That is charming," said Annie. 

" Then the Count's taste for music is really 
exquisite. It is such a pleasure to play to 
him. Sir Harvey used to care for it once, 
but he is grown so duU ! He does nothing 
but sleep all the evening in his arm-chair. 
I am always obHged to remind him that I am 
a terrible invalid, and that it is his duty to 
take Chloe out walking once a day at least. 
Now I really feel quite in spirits ; I only hope 
I shall keep well, and not have one of my 
terrible headaches the day before I mean to 
enjoy myseK. Now you quite understand ; I 
trust all to you." 

Annie expressed her willingness to bring 
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her wits to bear upon the point in question, 
though she rather hoped that a first failure 
would prevent the repetition of such weari- 
some amusements ; but, being naturally Ught- 
hearted, she did not allow thoughts on the 
future or the past to weigh very heavily on 
her mind. 

Lady Woodash rang the bell and desired 
the servant would acquaint Sir Harvey that 
she wished to speak to him. 

Sir Harvey presented himself. 

" Now, my dear Sir Harvey, your negU- 
gence is really enough to try any one's patience. 
There you are, ready prepared, I do believe, 
to sally forth to your club, and you never 
thought of inquiring if I were in want of your 
services." 

" My dear Janet 1 " pleaded Sir Harvey. 

" But it is just like you, I might die be- 
fore " 

" I really beg your pardon, my love, 
but " 

" No more excuses, pray. All I wanted to 
say was, that Miss Mowbray has been pro- 
posing some charming plans for my health 
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and amusement, and you must be prepared 
to take your part." 

" In what, my dear ?" 

" Oh 1 never mind. Please do not be so 
inquisitive, or you will weary me to death ! I 
cannot answer so many questions. Only, if 
you meet any of our acquaintances, you may 
just say that we are returned to Brighton, 
and they must keep themselves disengaged 
for whatever evening I shall emmmon them. 
Of course the Count will come, and the 
Fogies, and the Cracknells, and young 
Radish, and young Starling. I need never 
press them ; they would put off any engage- 
ment for me. Oh 1 I can't name every one 
one knows ! Do assist me a little t Annie, 
cannot you tell him some names? How 
stupid he is ! " 

" Very well, my dear ; I understand. I 
only wish you to please yourself. When is 
your f&te to be given ?" 

" Early next week ; but you know you are 
to have nothing to do with it but to invite 
any stray acquaintance you may chance to 
meet on the pier." 
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^'No, my dear; I do not wish the least 
to interfere/' replied the good-natored Sir 
Harvey. 

Lady Woodash, putting her hand to her 
side, as if overcome with the hJdgae of expos- 
tulation, rang the hell to order luncheon, in- 
viting Annie to accompany her out shopping 
in the afternoon. 

The anxious moment had arrived — ^the 
evening, the first of Lady Woodash s series 
of soirees recraitives^ when that lady, in trusting 
to Miss Mowbray the amusement of her 
guests, was looking forward to the sole appro- 
priation of the Count Mattolino s fascinating 
powers, for the space of at least three delight- 
ful hours. 

Lady Woodash, that splendidly-bound edi- 
tion of vanity and caprice, had descended into 
the drawing-room, and was complacentiy sur- 
veying the arrangements for the evening. 

Blazing chandeliers joined their brilliant 
eflforts to discover the furthest comers of the 
ante-room, and the whole suite of apart- 
ments. 

There was to be no barrier to the festivi- 
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ties of the evening. Each widely-folding 
door stood open, and, behind an embroidered 
curtain the pretty Pauline was to be seen pre- 
siding over, and it may be added, flirting 
away among, tables covered with the choicest 
specimens of nectax and ambrosia which 
Brighton's confectioners could produce. 

Annie Mowbray, according to Lady Wood- 
ash s desire, soon followed her into the recep- 
tion-room. 

" Darling 1 how pretty you look 1 " and 
Lady Woodash went up to her and kissed her 
with rapture. " White is really so becoming 
to you. How beautifiilly you have arranged 
that simple flower in your hair ! I am rather 
tired myself of roses and lihes. I will tell 
Pauline to place all my cartons of flowers in 
your room." 

" You are very kind ; but do tell me, dear 
Lady Woodash, will all your visitors to-night 
be satisfied with the programme of amuse- 
ment provided for them, do you think ? " 

" I am sure, my love, I do not care. I 
have already told you I leave the entertaining 
of my guests entirely to you. I shall only 
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devote myself to a few of the most favoured. 
Do you approve of my toilette ? It takes one 
so long to dress, when one cannot exactly 
determine which coiffure best suits my pink 
moire. As for that good-for-nothing httle 
Pauline, she flatters one so, one might almost 
think oneself a Venus 1 " and Lady Woodash 
majestically floated up to a large mirror. 

Annie had not as yet made many acquaint- 
ances in Brighton, and felt rather nervous 
regarding her responsibilities for the success 
of the evening. She knew she had to lay 
siege to the intellects of the crowd that was 
to fill the saloons, but whether her duties 
would be very onerous or no, she had not any 
power of determining. She only hoped that 
some electric sparks of wit and mirth might 
be produced in her own mind, and then be 
communicated to the expected guests. 

For days Hie front-door bell had been seized 
with a noisy restlessness ; and a presentation 
to Lady Woodash of innumerable sweet- 
scented, feebly-tinted, small envelopes, had 
invariably followed the appeal from without to 
in-door sympathies. 
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Count Mattolino Piccolino, and two or 
three others (aspirants to Lady Woodash's 
smiles, whenever an opportunity offered for 
supplanting the reigning favourite), had ac- 
cepted her invite for the first soiree recreative. 

On ditj that Lady Woodash cared very Uttle 
whether the various young debutantes in yards 
of white tarlatan, who could " sing and play 
a little," or the juvenile old maids, who could 
make up a rubber if wanted, appeared or not, 
according to promise 1 Indeed, it is said 
that the Count smiled a most provoking smile 
when the septuagenarian, Sir Charles Quid, 
expressed his regret to Lady Woodash at 
himself and an invalid friend of his own 
standing being prevented from doing them- 
selves the pleasure of waiting upon her, 
according to invite. 

Either the handsome Count Mattolino had 
an inordinate portion of self-love and vanity, 
or Lady Woodash's preference for him was too 
marked to be mistaken. 

The Count fancied that he would not have 
been so easily dispensed with as was old Sir 
Charles Quid! A seat at her table was 
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always offered him— doubtless because Sir 
Harvey liked foreign society 1 

A seat in her carriage was always at his 
disposal, but that was easily accounted for. 
The Count had none of his own, and it was 
also indispensable that Lady Woodash should 
have an escort, and Sir Harvey could not 
endure driving out., 

The Count dearly loved music, and there 
lay the secret of Lady Woodash's power over 
him. She spoke to him in each thrilling 
cadence, as it entered his ItaUan soul; but 
whether the Unks of memory vibrated with 
each tone, or whether the present sufficed to 
give enjoyment, Lady Woodash had never 
inquired. 

Indeed, she took much for granted, and 
while the Count persevered in the habit of 
whispering soft nothings into her ear, in re- 
turn for her exquisite performances, he re- 
mained an essential ingredient in the exciting 
aliment on which she lived. 

But Lady Woodash was not, on the whole, 
over particular. 

Even those who were fresh from Oxford or 
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Cambridge, ensigns, blushing in their first 
essays of scarlet and epaulettes, briefless, yet 
hopeful aspirants at the bar, with those who 
would have been thankful for a title to orders 
as valuable as one of Lady Woodash s suits 
of gala-day apparel — ^these, and many others, 
followed in her train, and did her bidding, 
while she welcomed them to her dinner-table. 
A bon motj a piece of gossip, cleverly told, a 
good ear for music, such were their passports 
to popularity. 

" Now, my dear Annie, anything but danc- 
ing, remember," said the mistress of the fete^ 
suddenly turning away from self-inspection in 
the mirror, on perceiving in it the reflection 
of Annie's elegant figure. 

Prompted by the inviting appearance of the 
saloon, she was taking a few tours de valse 
with an imaginary partner. 

" Go to as many public balls as you like — 
I will chaperone you myself some night, or 
engage the services of an old dowager friend ; 
but dancing is really too common an amuse- 
ment. We will not have recourse to it 
here." 
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There might be something approaching to 
selfishness in this prohibition, but Annie's 
quick perception would have been in fault 
if she had not discovered this failing charac- 
terised Lady Woodash. 

" Now, my dear little mistress of the cere- 
monies, arm yourself with wit and spirits, I 
entreat you, so that our evening may go off 
with spirit. Look, I wish the whist-tables 
placed here. You may set Sir Harvey down 
to one, with three old dowagers, and you 
young ones may begin by playing a round 
game for this bracelet. You need not show 
it to Sir Harvey ; he gave it me many years 
ago, and I really have had quite time to be 
tired of it. You may count upon me if you 
want me to join very particularly in forfeits j 
only do not ask me to make verses. It is 
near half-past ten ; I wonder the Count is not 
here." 

Following an irresistible impulse, Lady 
Woodash sat down to the open instrument, 
and commenced an impromptu, in a strain of 
feeling which might have spoken through the 
fingers of Weber himself. 
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The announcement of " The Count" fol- 
lowed the first peal at the bell. 

He was a handsome man, certainly. 

Annie thought, could he have been framed 
and glazed, in the deferential attitude in 
which, on entering the room, he saluted his 
magnificent hostess, he might have been 
handed down to posterity as \he personification 
of foreign etiquette, both in manner and ap- 
pearance. 

The next glance convinced her that the 
correct idea of the Count*s tout ensemble could 
not be given through the fixing of any one 
particular attitude or gesture. 

There was something unsteady in his gaze. 
His dark eyes could indeed flash with quick 
and sudden feelings of anger or surprise, or 
they could instantly melt in tenderness, deep 
but evanescent. 

At times there was a charming sweetness 
in his smile, but in repose the expression was 
on the whole rather disagreeable than pleasing. 

A cordial and excited greeting by Lady 
Woodash, and an introduction to Miss Mow- 
bray, followed the Count s arrival. The for- 
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mer was not perfectly satisfied with the evi- 
dent admiration his glance betrayed of Annie s 
gracefiil, girlish figure, but she had no time to 
express what she felt, as she was instantly 
hurried forward to play the part of hostess 
to numerous new arrivals. 

" Lady Partridge, iJie three Misses Part- 
ridge," were the next announcements. 

Hie former was an ahnost solitary speci- 
men of a large, and, fortunately, a nearly ex- 
tinct, tribe, and it is to be fervently wished 
that no descendants of it may ever visit this 
sublunary world ! 

There is a great charm in individuahty. 
For the sake of originality, faults may even 
be overlooked, both in the moral and the 
physical world. Severity and want of suavity 
of manner are also sometimes allowed in the 
cause of truth. 

But, alas 1 the identity of Lady Partridge 
was well-nigh lost sight of; her natural fea- 
tures showing forth under an intense applica- 
tion of black, white, and red, as the pasteboard 
foimdation of an ornamented grotto is disco- 
verable, under its coverings of shells and 
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moss. Her long black ringlets, confined on 
the forehead by a broad gold band, might 
have belonged to a giddy boarding-school girl 
of fifteen ; while the thin deal board on which 
mercers are wont to wrap their silken goods, 
is an apt illustration of the spare frame on 
which hung a weighty mass of sky-blue satin. 

Age had made Lady Partridge venerable, 
for she had weathered seventy winters ; but 
art made her contemptible. Wrinkles had 
displaced the roundness of youth ; and in the 
thin treble voice, quivering with nervous agi- 
tation at the whist table, there was not a trace 
of the joyous tones of juvenile days. 

"The card-table," thought Annie, "must 
be her ladyship s destination for the evening," 
as, with an air of coquetry, and a smile upon 
features that still retained a wreck of a cer- 
tain severe style of beauty, the old lady bowed 
to Sir Harvey. 

The Misses Partridge had glided in under 
their mother's wing. In them nature waa 
totally unadorned. Three plainer girls could 
not have been seen, both in figure, face, and 
dress. It seemed they resented the forget- 
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fulness of our common parent ; and, as she 
had done hut little for them, they were deter- 
mined to do little or nothing for them* 
selves. 

Though the youngest was of respectahle 
age, they stiU preserved a grace-Hke tri-unity 
of apparel, and their white muslin toilettes 
were of uniform pattern, and of irreproach- 
able simplicity. 

There was so much similarity, too, in the 
no-complexiou, dusty^loured hair, and Kght 
gray eyes of the three sisters, that Annie was 
constantly mistaking one for the other during 
the course of the evening. 

" These three young ladies sing a little," 
thought Annie. She was not mistaken ; they 
had been invited to jBll up intervals, if possi- 
ble and probable irresolution as to what 
should be the next item in the programme of 
the evening s amusement supervened. 

" The Honourable Mr. Slash ! " was the next 
announcement. He was a specimen of a hair- 
brained genus, which, from sixteen to twenty, 
considers every evening as " lost," during 
which a " dining out," a baU, or a play (some- 
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times all three), has not been acccmiplished 
during the interval from sunset to sunrise. 

This genus is to be met with wherever 
numbers of the human species are assembled, 
who, being totally ignorant of the use of time, 
endeavour to make as many converts to its 
abuse as possible. 

Mr. Slash was a youth who came under the 
denomination of "dun," as applied by fisher- 
men. He seemed unfit to be looked at on a 
clear day. His complexion was muddy, and 
constant late hours had given him a haggard, 
drawn look» His chief employment seemed 
to be the cultivation of an enormous pair of 
whiskers, which he would at times listlessly 
draw within the pallid precincts of his Ups. 
His hair was Hghter than his cheeks, his eye 
sunken and sleepy, and those who had seen 
him constantly lounging on the pier with a 
cigar, or (di, how infra dig. I) a pipe between 
his fingers, would have had no reason to 
wonder that the redeeming point in his face, 
a row of even teeth, had already lost some- 
what of its ivory whiteness. 

Hanging on Mr. Slash's arm, and his cosi- 
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stant companion, riding his horses, smoking 
his cigars, and wearing his jewellery, was his 
handsome contrast, Mr. Charles Leslie. 

Leslie was poor, but Slash was rich, and 
Leslie had wit enough for both. 

The good fortune and prospective title to 
which Slash was heir, paved his way into the 
good graces of fathers and mothers, while 
Charles LesUe's fine figure and features, and 
merry mood, were sure passports among their 
sons and daughters. 

For many reasons they firequented Lady 
Woodash's house, and were reckoned among 
her inseparables. 

Annie Mowbray was bewildered at the sight 
of such an incongruous assembly of human 
beings, who were all met together for the 
purpose of amusement, and that amusement 
was to be looked for at her hands I What 
suited the taste of one she was sure would be 
boring to another; but, after the usual pre- 
liminaries of introductions, tea, coffee, ex- 
cuses, and apologies, had occupied a certain 
time, three whist tables had arranged them- 
selves as if by magic, and then Annie began 
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to interest herself in the fate of the younger 
paxt of the gaests. 

They were standing in small, " unsettled, 
looking " groups, like spots upon a carpet, not 
covering the ground, but yet, at a distance, 
giving a colour to the whole. Each seemed 
to be expecting something, yet no one knew 
exactly what; and a confused murmur of 
united voices made each separate one per- 
fectly undistinguishable. Surely, when many 
speak something should be worth hearing ; 
but all the froth of conversation seems to 
rise to the surface when the object is to ap- 
pear lively and agreeable ; and if any possess 
more than ordinary powers, it is apparently a 
given law that no good seed be sown in such 
very strong soil, or among such thorns and 
briars as soirees recreatives are apt to produce. 

It was evidently Lady Woodashs intention 
to appropriate to her own particular gratifica- 
tion all the attractions of the Count, mental 
and pers6nal, as well as instrumental, as, 
whispering a few words to Annie Mowbray, 
she led the way to a remote comer of the 
saloon, and placing a guitar in the Count's 
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hand, and threw herself down in a low arm- 
chair, as a preparation for the foil enjoyment 
of his mnsical powers. 

£nt the favonred Count seemed in rather 
a perverse humour, or &te was unpropitious 
to him. His gmtar-stiing had unluckily 
broken, no other was at hand, his voice, too, 
was husky, the damp had affected it, and, 
throwing his guitar aside, he in a few minutes 
offered his arm to Lady Woodash, and re- 
turned with her, notwithstanding her evident 
annoyance, into the middle of the juvenile 
set. 

Through Annie's good-humoured exertions, 
a merry party had at length been formed, and 
to join the group over which she presided 
was the object the Count Mattolino was bent 
on attaining. 

For once Lady Woodash was foiled in her 
attempt to engross his whole attention. 

" Now, my dear Annie, what have you de- 
cided upon ? — ^what have you settled ? " she 
exclaimed, in a peevish tone, as she was in- 
vited to join the young party. 

" We are as yet only holding a council," 
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replied Annie, ^' but I hope we shall soon he 
all actively engaged. I asked one of the 
Misses Partridge to sing, hut she pleads shy- 
ness," and Annie cast a somewhat malicious 
glance at one of the plain young ladies oppo- 
site her. " Her sisters have unfortunately 
colds, but kindly ofer to play for dancing." 

** Impossible," exclaimed Lady Woodash, 
" it would quite spoil the evening. Everyone, 
I dare say, knows the game of ^ conglomera- 
tion.' You must form a large circle, write 
some verses upon sHps of paper, and then all 
must be read out." 

" Oh ! but indeed I do not know what to 
write about— how should I?" cried young 
Mr. Slash, in evident terror of exposing his 
ignorance, and at the same time taking a 
large mouthful of whisker. 

He was leaning against a column, survey- 
ing the company with his eye-glass. 

" Ton my honour, I think one of those 
good-looking Misses Bertram is going to try 
and write some verses. I'll get a seat next 
her, and, Leslie, mind you sit by me and help 
me. 
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Boom was made for the new arrivals , and 
the game began. 

" Difl&cult thing indeed to make rhymes, 
eh, Major?" said old General Blaze, rubbing 
his forehead. ' 

He had been forced into the service of the 
poetical muse by the entreaties of all the 
middle-aged young ladies, who took him 
under their particular care. 

" It is setting one's wits to work again in- 
deed. General,'' repUed the Major, staring at 
his opposite neighbour, a very pretty girl, as 
if he were looking upon vacancy ; " this is 
what I call going to school again. Ha, ha I " 

'' I never made a set of nonsense verses in 
my life," chimed in a red-haired young curate, 
who was only kept from sinking under the 
table in a state of desperation, by finding that 
the old lady next him was in the same unfor- 
tunate state of poetical inanition. 

" I am sorry for you all indeed," said 
Annie, who, in the character of mistress of 
the ceremonies, had absolved herself from 
thinking in rhyme, and, escorted by the 
Count, was wandering about firom group • to 
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group. She had been infinitely co&forted on 
perceiving that, in addition to the large centre 
assembly, many " tetes-a-tetes " had been 
severed from the main body of ennuyis^ and 
in arm-chairs, or on sofas, were evidently 
in their right places. 

" I am sorry to inform you that, when five 
minutes are expired, you must all pay a forfeit, 
if your verses are not forthcoming," continued 
Annie, laughing at the circle of serious faces 
around her. 

" I have not begun," and "I have not half- 
done," were echoed by a dozen voices. 

"It is a terribly stupid game, I think," 
exclaimed Lady Woodash, in the tone of 
a spoiled child. "Annie, you really might 
have settled upon something rather more 
entertaining. Here's my forfeit at once," 
and, while eyeing the Count with an in- 
jured air, she threw a ruby ring into the 
centre of the table, and rose from her 
seat. " Now, General, pray read the verses 
out." 

'* I admire this game, it gives such a charm- 
ing play to imagination," exclaimed the Count, 
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taking up Lady Woodash's discarded pencil, 
and in a few seconds dashing off four lines, 
which he intended should be highly compli- 
mentary to Miss Mowbray. 

In a loud, sonorous voice, General Blaze 
read aloud the productions of the assembly's 
hardly-taxed brains, and then began a refrain 
upon the victimized words selected to wake 
the fire of genius. 

"That's Mr. Slash's," cried some of the 
party, as the first quartette of lines was read, 
containing an offer of hand and heart to the 
pretty Miss Bertram. 

" No, indeed," cried Mr. Slash, indignantly, 
and he was right, for, thanks to his Mend 
Leslie, who was both mischievous and witty. 
Slash was innocent of any lines whatever. 

" That's the General's own," exclaimed his 
half-dozen fair champions, while the General 
refused the honour assigned him with as much 
vehemence, though lesg truth, than Mr. Slash 
had done. 

" And that is the Count's," cried several 
delighted voices, proceeding to congratulate 
Miss Mowbray upon being the possessor of 
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fascinations which had served to bring out 
tiie Count's poetical genius. 

Lady Woodash looked darkly on ; and from 
that moment she secretly considered Annie 
OS a usurper and a rival. She had lost her 
conJSdence in her. She was deceived; she 
considered herself injured. 

Annie's good nature and good humour were 
from that moment exerted in vain. Wounded 
vanity is hard to be reconciled, and no smile 
beamed forth from Lady Woodash's face until 
she found herself again the centre of attraction 
at the piano. 

She was no sooner sieated ther3 than crowds 
surrounded her, for her musical genius was 
fully appreciated by most of the assembled 
guests. 

The Count became once more all ear and 
soul, and harmony was well-nigh restored, 
when a bevy of young ladies, bearing Annie 
Mowbray in their ti*ain, supported by Messrs. 
Slash, Leslie, and others, entreated that a 
vtd^ might end the evening. 

" I will play willingly," said Annie depre- 
catingly, " they are all so anxious for a dance.'* 
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"No, no 1 you must dance/' exclaimed 
three or four good-natured voices at once, for 
Annie was already a favourite with her new 
companions, and, Lady Woodash rising and 
giving a reluctant assent, the piano was im- 
mediately occupied by one of the Miss Part- 
ridges, while Annie suddenly found herself 
dancing, no longer with an imaginary partner, 
but with no less a person than the Count 
himself ! 

Others followed in her train, and even Lady 
Woodash was not long proof against the en- 
treaties of a very distingud-looking Captain 
Sherborne, who ofiered himself as her partner. 

Still she could riot forgive what she termed 
" the Count's desertion," and had she heard 
the praises he bestowed upon Annies waltzing, 
she would have dismissed him for ever from 
her list of favourites. 

But all things have an end, and with the 
assistance of enduring ices, and perpetual 
supper, added to the other means of passing 
away time, this evening and its amusements 
were at last numbered with things gone by. 
• " I was very much bored, on the whole, last 
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night," said Lady Woodash the following 
morning as, sauntering about one o'clock into 
the breakfast-room, she found Annie had al- 
ready dispatched several letters, and was in- 
tent on an interesting book. " The whole 
thing was a failure. I thought every one was 
very stupid, and I shall not attempt the kind 
of evening again." 

" I thought every one seemed pleased," 
replied Annie, looking up from her book. " I 
am sorry you did not enjoy yourself." 

" I did not say I did not enjoy myself, Miss 
Mowbray, but I do say I think the Count was 
excessively rude. I am "Sure he might easily 
have mended his guitar string if he had 
chosen." 

Annie felt this was not the whole cause of 
grievance, but not being particularly interested 
in undertaking the Count's defence, she al- 
lowed Lady Woodash to enumerate several 
other little peccadilloes, which would have 
been considered too venial to deserve a com- 
ment, had not the Count been at the moment 
out of favour. 

" By the bye, I don't think he waltzes at all 
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well, and, to say the truth, I consider it ex- 
tremely ill-bred of him, and of some others, 
to insist, as it were, on dancing. Of course, I 
could not refuse, but I always feel ill from th6 
eflfects of it." 

Annie did not say that Lady Woodash was 
not compelled to follow so bad an example as 
that set by the juvenile guests, for, as she had 
begun in earnest to exercise self-control, she 
prudently forbore irritating her susceptible 
hostess. 

Unfortunately the tide of favour had turned 
against Annie, and was never more to run in 
the same channel. The change of feeling was 
at first scarcely perceptible in manner, but 
daily Uttle incidents marked its progress. 

The Count, conscious of being somewhat 
out of favour, successfully endeavoured to re- 
establish himself in Lady Woodash s good 
graces by various little complimentary acts, of 
which he was complete master. He, more* 
over, contrived to subdue his growing admi» 
ration for Annie Mowbray, or at least to give 
but slight tokens of it when in the presence 
of Lady Woodash, 
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The consequence of this proof of tact was 
a restoration to favour, but Annie was stiU 
watched with jealous eye. The crisis was at 
hand. 

One evening, suffering fromheadache, Annie 
had excused herself from accompanying Lady 
Woodash in her accustomed drive. 

Thinking that her ladyship had returned 
home, one of the servants, during the course 
of the afternoon, ushered the Count as usual 
into her boudoir, upon his requesting admit- 
tance. 

Annie was there alone ! and there was no 
escape from a " tfete-«i,-tfete," which she would 
willingly have avoided. 

Kecovering from a sUght feeling of annoy- 
ance at the disturbance she was compelled to 
submit to, she entered in a few minutes with 
gaiety and spirit into conversation. The 
Count became each moment more and more 
charmed, and congratulated himself upon his 
good fortune. In Annie s manner was neither 
coquetry nor prudery. She was quick, lively, 
and unaffected. The Count began to admire 
her mind as well as her personal attractions. 
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He began to thisk she was the most Gharming 
specimen of her sex he had ever met with I 

He was in the act, though in a guarded 
manner, of expressing his feeUngs, when the 
door opened, and Lady Woodash appeared. 

Had Annie been guilty of high treason, she 
could not have been assailed with more une- 
quivocal looks of anger than those which 
gathered on Lady Woodash's countenance. 

" I was distressed on entering your boudoir 
to find your ladyship was oufc, and, fearful of 
having committed une indiscretion^ I have 
remained to apologize until your return." The 
Count rose and bowed poKtely, feeUng it was 
not> exactly the moment to venture upon his 
accustomed shake of the hand. 

. " I am extremely obliged by your regrets, 
sir," said Lady Woodash, colouring with in- 
dignation, and, hastily throwing aside her bon- 
net, plunged into the depths of her arm- 
chair. " But, I dare say, notwithstanding my 
absence, you and Miss Mowbray have enjoyed 
a ' t^te-a-t^te.' " 

" Undoubtedly, my dear madam, everything 
in this house promotes enjoyment. A spirit 
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of hannony pervades its atmosphere, and the 
focus from which radiate the bright beams of 
pleasure is visible to all observers." So say- 
ing, the Count again bowed deferentially to 
Lady Woodash. 

Deceitful and rather equivocal as was this 
apparently flattering speech, it answered the 
Counts purpose, for an open rupture with 
her ladyship was not what he intended. At 
the same time he could not I'esist the pleasure 
of gathering a wayside flower, or, in other 
words, the enjoyment of spending a half-hour 
with so amiable and agreeable a companion 
as Miss Mowbray. 

Lady Woodash looked up, and the Count 
perceived that his fortunes were not wholly 
irretrievable. 

A rather doubtful smile played upon her 
features, but the Count's expressive eyes 
(which at the moment were made to express 
what he did not really feel) meeting hers, a 
rather languid invitation to dinner the day 
following answered their appeal. 

Bowing his acceptance with a parting salu- 
tation to both ladies, the Count left the room» 
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Annie Mowbray entered with mischieyous 
delight into the late little scene. She was 
fond of studying character, and though 
detesting the Count's duplicity, and despising 
him at the same time, she was rather amused 
at the display of his versatile powers. 

But Lady Woodash s temperament and 
disposition were at first incomprehensible to 
one of Annie's open, guileless nature, though 
the longer she was acquainted with her^ ihe 
more alive she became to her faults and 
follies. 

Though perfectly innocent of any intention 
to captivate the favoured Count, Annie had 
an instinct that Lady Woodash considered 
her'unintentional " t^te-A-tete " with him as 
utterly inexcusable. 

Nor was she mistaken. He had no sooner 
left the room than a torrent of stormy re- 
proaches burst forth from the lips of her 
angry hostess. 

"I am really surprised at you. Miss 
Mowbray, in my house to receive a foreigner I 
an Italian of whom you really know nothing, 
scarcely even his name." 
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*'It was not my fault, indeed/* Annie 
endeavoured to interpose ; "it was quite 
unintentional." 

" One who, for anything you know to the 
contrary, has positively no merit hut that of 
heing tolerably good-looking, and playiixg 
well on the guitar," hastily interrupted Lady 
Woodash. " What would the world and Sir 
Harvey think? I really could not hav© 
helieved it," 

" I assure you, Lady Woodash, you misun^- 
derstand the circumstances of this case," 
repHed Annie, laughing, for though naturally 
•quick-tempered, there was in the whole thing 
something so ludicrous, that she could only be 
amused instead of irate. 

" I can tell you," urged Lady Woodash, 
^* that the Count is only playing a part with 
you; he is amusing himself at your expense." 

" I really cannot plead guilty to having 
expended anything on him," exclaimed 
Annie, at length laughing heartily. " I have 
no interest in him, and " 

" He has not a single farthing, I believe, 
though I confess he is handsome and agree- 
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able/' replied her ladyship in mollified 
tones. 

^^ But I assure you he is rather disagreeable 
to me than otherwise." 

" Well, well, my dear, you must not be 
angiy with me because I speak my mind; you 
know, as you are staying in my house, you 
are under my protection," returned Lady 
Woodash, in a considerably softened tone. 

Conscious that she had gone a Uttle too far 
in her energetic care of her guest, she drew 
Annie to her, and kissed her cheek. 

But Annie was beginning to feel she was 
uiider a certain thraldom from which release 
would be acceptable. A few more days, and 
such a release was even more than desirable. 

It was evident that to her fickle hostess 
she was no longer the welcome guest she had 
at first been. 

The pretty Miss Bertram had been invited 
to stay with Lady Woodash, who always 
liked anything new, pretty, clever, or 
" distingue," until her own views were 
interfered with. And Annie discovered, 
through various Uttle stray comments on 
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herself, addressed to Sir Harvey, that her 
abdication would not be otherwise than 
agreeable. 

She was a favourite with Sir Harvey, for 
she listened to his stories after dinner, relieved 
him from the hurdensome duty of constant 
attendance on his wife, and sometimes even 
walked with him to the chain-pier. He was 
a perfect cypher in the house, and was out of 
it as much as possible. 

One day Annie was waiting for Sir Harvey 
to accompany her in a walk. At the foot of 
the staircase she was slowly descending, was 
a small ante-room. The door stood open. 
She heard voices in hasty conversation. Her 
own name caught her ear. 

The tone in which Lady Woodash was 
speaking was too audible for any word to be 
misunderstood. 

" She has been here quite long enough. 
I am tired of her. And, besides, you 
know I have already invited Miss Bertram 
here. I will not put her into any other 
room but that which Miss Mowbray now 
occupies." 
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"But she is not half so nice a girl,"^ 
interposed a voice recognised as Sir Harvey s. 

Annie walked towards the front door. Sir 
Harvey instantly joined her. Annie was si^ 

rally not very loquacious, did not disturh her 
meditations. H^* feelings of indignation 
would have been stronger, had not pity and 
contempt already placed a barrier between 
herself and the gratitude which she at first 
felt f(Mr Lady Woodiash's un(^ed-for and 
sudden friendship. 

On her return to the house, Annie sought 
Lady Woodash. She had arranged her plans 
in her own mind, ar«l h^ ,lked upon 
leaving her present quarters as soon as po&* 
sible. 

"I am extremely obUged to you, Lady 
Woodash," she began as soon as she found 
herself " tete-ir-tete " with her fickle friend in 
the oft-mentioned boudoir. " I am extremely 
obliged for your kindness to me. It was 
quite unsought, and I fully appreciate it. But 
I shall return home to-morrow," she added^ 
coolly. 
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Lady Woodash looked surprised, and co- 
lotured deeply, as an idea straok hei* that her 
late explicit conversatioa mast have been 
overheard. But, with her natural volatility, 
she was the next moment only too glad that 
Annie's self-proposed departure would allow 
of Miss Bertmm instantly tabing her place. 
She was, in reality, charmed at the prospect 
of release from H^e sodety of one upon whom 
she now looked with secret enmity and 
jealousy. 

*' Well, my dear, I dare say they require 
your company at that loudly laspeth. I am 
not surprised, and, to say the taiith, I have 
invited another young lady here, so your pro- 
posal is very much to the purpose." 

" I should be indeed sorry to be in the 
way," replied Annie, with pardonable cold- 
ness, " and I only fear I have already tres- 
passed too long upon your hospitality." 

In evident confusion Lady Woodash left 
the room, and Annie soon followed to make 
preparations for an early start the next 
morning. 

There was no open rupture. A dinner 
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party prevented her seeing her new friend in 
private the last evening, and she wished her 
adieu on the following morning without en- 
tering into the circumstances which induced 
her sudden departure. 

Cordially and with regret parting with Sir 
Harvey, she found herself on the morrow 
leaving Brighton and its various reminis- 
cences behind her, and hourly diminishing 
the distance between herself and her home. 

Lady Woodash had, she felt, been at least 
guilty of a breach .of hospitality, but her 
feeble conscience scarcely uttered reproached. 
How dangerous is a slumbering state of ex- 
istence 1 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



** How vainly seek 
The selfish for that happiness denied 
To anght but virtue I Blind and hardened they 
Who hope for peace amid the storms of care ; 
Who covet power they know not how to use, 
And sigh for pleasure they refuse to give, 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs ; 
And where they hope that quiet to enjoy. 
Which virtae pictures, bitterness of soul. 
Pining regrets, and vain repentances, 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude pervade 
Their valueless and miserable lives." 



The future to which Mary Graham looked 
forward in this world was not, could not be, 
happy, for bewildering perplexities harassed 
her daily path, yet Graham would willingly 
have exchanged feis feelings for those of the 

VOL. I. T 
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meek and enduring being whose young life he 
had contrived so completely to overshadow. 

She had to endure — ^but though she suf- 
fered, she did not repine at her lot. 

Her destinies were linked with one whose 
irritable, discontented temper was ever seek- 
ing to wreak itself on her, and discovering 
causes of quarrel and annoyance. 

Deeply indeed she deplored her incapacity 
to influence her husband for good, and, to one 
of her affectionate and naturally timid dis- 
position, the non-exercise, the absolute sub- 
duing and repressing of her best and purest 
feelings was unspeakably painful. 

On her child she had hitherto lavished the 
love which yearned for an object on which it 
could expand. 

Living so much in retirement as she did, 

her time had been principally devoted to the 

improvement of her own mind, and to the 

development of all Eustace's youthful ener- 
l^es. 

But even her natural affection was destined 
to be, though a source of comfort, yet mingled 
with anxiety. 
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Eustace inherited, with his father s features 
and outward bearing, much of his perverse 
and irritable temperament when under the 
influence of control or disappointment, though 
at times his mother herself could not be more 
gentle, yielding, and loving. 

Alas I that nature, having produced so per- 
feet a piece of workmanship as Mary Graham, 
should, in her variable mood, have broken up 
the mould and stamped her future coinage 
with the legible characters of frail humanity. 

The same dark, rolling eye, the same con- 
traction of the brow, the same proofs of de- 
termined will, were at times visible alike in 
father and child. But with what energy and 
with what success did his mother instil those 
principles into Eustace which Graham in his 
youth had never been taught ! 

The child of prayers and tears, he was an 
all-absorbing interest. 

The child of fears, rather than of hopes, — 
it was that very fear which was the ground- 
work of Mrs. Graham's almost more than 
maternal tenderness. 

To work imceasingly, to undermine in 
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secret the effects of his fathers example, to 
warn against evil, as a whole, without inspir- 
ing a disUke towards the authors of evil, to 
inculcate both love and respect for his father, 
because he was his father, was a task to ac- 
complish whichJMary s energies were both re- 
quired and directed. 

And she was successful; the mild and 
patient example she gave to all around could 
not be unfruitful, though "patience must 
have her perfect work." 

She knew that Eustace idolized Aer, and on 
the stable foundation of fihal affection she 
built her hopes of future reward. 

Yet her task was most difficult. 

Who so quick in observation, truthful in 
argument, and prompt in conclusion as a 
child ? 

Who so prone to discover and unmask 
deceit ? 

To whom are so legibly revealed the oppo- 
sing characters of virtue and vice ? — and to 
whom is the counterfeit of affection so utterly 
worthless ? 

Why ? Because a child looks straight for- 
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ward, when a man would be biassed by pre- 
conceived prejudice. Because the child 
naturally extenuates nothing when a man is 
taking into the account his own or others* 
failings. 

The value of truth, as opposed to false- 
hood, is never so appreciated as in childhood. 
Yet too soon is learnt the lesson inculcating 
art, which hides or obscures natural beauty. 

To Eustace's quick perception, it was at 
an early age apparent that his father and 
mother differed in disposition, in ideas and 
feelings, and in treatment of himself. It was 
no less apparent that neither affection nor 
consideration influenced the conduct of his 
parent, and that the other was guided by 
duty and principle more than by love. Often 
would he cling to his mother s side, and in 
wonder, pity, and fear, look into her gentle 
face, as words of harsh rebuke, gestures of 
anger or impatience, broke forth from his 
father, with or without sUght provocation; 
and too well Mrs. Graham knew from whom 
the lesson had been learnt, when a broken 
plaything, a hard-to-be-mastered task, or a 
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slight disappointment transformed her hap]^, 
light-hearted child, into one swayed and maa*- 
tered hy evil passions. 

It was indeed often difficult for her, witb 
all her natural tact, to guard Eustace against 
the pernicious influence of his fathers ex- 
ample ; hut never for a moment losing sight 
of the end she had in view for his good, 
she generally contrived to dismiss him ti» 
his play or his hook, when she saw a storm 
gathering upon her hushand s hrow. Mild^ 
but firm, as she was in the guidance of her 
child, it was unspeakably painful to her to 
witness the opposite line of conduct pursued 
by Graham, particularly when she was hersetf 
compelled to submit to daily sHghts in htp 
presence. 

She was aware that, for years, the end aha 
had in view would be rendered most difficult; 
but her child's happiness was at heart, and 
to that every consideration was subservient. 

Conscious that fulfilment of her duty was 
her earnest desire, Mary Graham, notwith.- 
standing the life of neglect and comparative 
loneliness which she led, was happy 1 
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But to reverse the picture. 

To what tended the yearning towards fyir 
turity, which was a feeUng Graham share4 
with his fellow-creatures — yes 1 even witl> 
those who apparently were the least hiHHQie^ 
with concerns beyond the most trivial au^ 
momentary ? For Graham's, though m ijlr 
directed, was an active mind — ^too active ^ot 
to have been disturbed, during years past, by 
many a bitter moment of contemplation op- 
posed to the usual stagnation of his moxsi. 
feehngs. 

Where was to end the restless seeking after 
a happiness which was ever eluding his grasip ? 

No ties bound him to his home, with 9 
strength that was found at every point of wixt 
tact ; and, a blank as the world comparatively 
was, dared he dive into the state beyond the 
finite one limited by time ? 

He had lost his relish for pleasure. Disr 
appointment had soured him, and what to 
others is of inestimable value, w^s to him bujt 
like a pearl cast upon the desert shore. 

He loved Ixis child ; but with a love of S9 
impulsive 9. character, that it had Uttle eS^if^ 
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upon his daily life of feeUng. He could not 
conceal from himself that he had established 
no empire over his affections or his esteem ; 
and though he could not but admire the mys- 
terious influence which, with so little apparent 
trouble, his simple-minded wife had gained 
over their child, he still almost hated it, as 
proving the immeasurable distance between 
himself and her whom he despised in theory. 

Their child was certainly a mutual trust, 
and should have proved a mutual joy ; but 
neither on this nor any other subject had the 
ill-matched husband and wife any intimate 
communion ; and, in thought and hope, Mrs. 
Graham laboured alone in the cause which 
was so dear to her. 

Graham did stretch forward into the future ; 
but it was with an agonised despair that he 
dismissed from his mind the feehngs that 
rushed miserably towards it. 

The conversation between himself and 
Lady Lisle had often recurred to his mind ; 
but, in connection with her, he generally con- 
jured up such a host of miserable phantoms, 
that, in pity to himself, he endeavoured to 
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recall as seldom as possible the image of one 
who — stern or gentle, kind, approving, or 
reproachful — ^was yet so unspeakably dear to 
him. 

One evening, some weeks after the inter- 
view which opened to Mary Graham and 
Oeorge Alvanley a new world in which there 
was an eyer-varying play of Ught and shade, 
—one evening, in a more melancholy, though 
less harsh mood than usual, Graham was 
" t^te-jt-tete " with his wife. 

Whatever thoughts were passing in reality 
through Mrs. Graham's mind, she was ap- 
parently all-absorbed in that greatest of all 
luxuries — a book, so interesting, so in har- 
mony with the tone of feeUng, that the ideal 
scenes it describes are capable, for the mo- 
ment, of obUterating the remembrance of all 
which makes actual life the hard-fought battle, 
under which aspect it is known to so many. 

Mary started as if from a reverie, when, in 
gentler accents than usual, her husband pro- 
nounced her name. He put aside the paper, 
leralij j^j^ invariable attendant when alone with his 
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wife , and tamed towards her, as she sat by th^ 
gradually fading twihght. 

His GOuntaDance was sad — his tone ce- 
solute, though subdued. 

" Mary, I am going to leave you — perhaps 
for months ; perhaps even years." 

Mary listened in silence. The wox^ 
sounded strangely to her. She hved mocb 
in her own thoughts. She had schooled hetr 
self into submission to the life 9h^ led« 
Naturally, any great change for good or #yil 
produces, for the moment, a startling, un- 
pleasant alteration .of feeling. 

Graham proceeded — 

^^ My life is a burden to myself and oth^ip, 
I have thoughts, anxieties, miseries, which I 
can neither restrain nor overcome. I must 
fly them. I must seek change of scene. I 
want an entire revoluticm in the inner life." 

He spoke hurriedly, as if more communing 
with himself than with her he was addressing. 

'' But will you be happier ?" said MjXBjf 
timidly, w hile a feeUng of pity, but scarcdjr 
affection, stole over her heart. 

"No! not happy. Happiness is not a 
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word for me. I ought to be happy — but I 
have no strength or energy to stru^le witit 
difficulties that seem to increase in magnitude 
as I approach them." 

"Be resolute, a^d you will overcowQ," 
repUed his wife, in a Cjalm, steady voie^, 
which yet spoke volumes to Graham s turb^ir 
lent spirit. 

" Why should / dream of happiness, when 
my evil influence is around all connected 
with me? Wher^ have I a friend, a trof 
sympathising friend ? ** 

" You are false to yourself, Arthur ; you are 
your own enemy. Why is a dark, dreary li£^ 
surrounding you? Banish vain, unsatisfied 
longings. Let not self alone predominate: 
live for others." 

Graham Ustened in wonder to word$ 
which, as they fell from hi^ wife's lips, seemed 
dictated by a spirit of whose very existence 
he was ignorant. For a moment he felt 
awed in her presence. The magic of simple, 
perfect truth was around him. 

" I have been haunted by a phantom ! — 
a dream !^— -my life long: your afiection I know^ 
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I feel, I have never deserved." He motioned 
impatiently with his hand as Mary's lips 
moved in reply. 

" I do not ask it : I know I am harsh, 
unbending, stem, hateful. But who knows 
what weight Ues at my heart ? If I have 
wronged any, it is you : you have been patient, 
angelic in your patience. You have your 
reward, and your revenge," he added, bitterly. 

" Revenge ! Oh, Arthur! why speak such a 
terrible word? — ^it is not merited — have I ever 
sought it ? If I could be anything to you, 
any comfort, when the dark spirit of discon- 
tent is hovering around you; if I could only 
make you happier, if you could bestow your 
confidence and affection, it is all I ask." In 
the trembling tones of her voice, so unused 
to express the feeUngs to which she had given 
utterance, surprise, sorrow, and pity were 
mingled. " If you would only tell me how I 
might contribute to make you happier, and 
make allowances for my deficiencies," she 
added, as Graham still remained silent. 

A blessing on those words ! A blessing on 
those who, trampled upon, despised, neglectedy 
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can still look up and utter such words of 
forgiveness, kindness, and humility. They 
fell Uke dew upon Graham s heart, guided to 
that one green spot over which the waves of 
evil passions had not yet completely rolled. 

The words of kindness so Utile merited 
fell there, and for a moment Graham's nobler 
nature broke forth — 

" Mary ! I repeat, if I have wronged any 
one, it is you, and beyond any reparation, 
even were such in my power. You cannot 
look upon me but with indignation and 
hatred! But do not think I have been 
utterly unmindful of you, of all your virtues, 
of your wrongs so nobly borne, in silence and 
meekness, by day and night. But you, in 
your pure, simple nature, you cannot under- 
stand the workings of a hardened heart such 
as mine, hardened both by will and circum- 
stance ! It is therefore I have taken my 
resolution — ^we part, as I have said, perhaps 
for years. My presence shall no longer lay a 
burden upon your naturally joyous spirit. 
Years roll on; and time redresses all wrongs," 
he added, in a tone which again recalled the 
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stem, unconfiding husband to Mary's agitated 
heart. 

He little knew, at the veiy moment he 
was bestowing praise, in whose accents he 
had rarely, if ever, before spoken to his wife, 
how she was passing in review the late 
episode in her lifiB, and with what blame she 
was visiting her involuntary weakness. She 
dared not reveal the secret of her heart, but 
words of condemnation, even though un- 
merited, would have pained her less than did 
the commendation she received. 

" Do not leave me, Arthur," she hastily 
exclaimed — ^^ I do not deserve your good 
opinion: I am weak, I want support and 
guidance." 

But the good spirit had passed away. Of 
all things, Graham detested what is usually 
called a scene. He had uttered words of 
acknowledgment of his own misdeeds, such 
as hitherto had rarely passed his lips. 

He beheld before him his wife-^meek, 
angelic, he confessed — but with her were 
connected, of late years, few memories but 
those in which pity and an indifference almost 
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approaching to aversion had minted. Her 
mind and his had had no communion — her 
feelings were not read by him — ^her last few 
words, in their deep and earnest meaning, 
conveyed to him no intelligence. He relapsed 
into the cold, stem being he nsnally was in 
his wife's presence. 

" My resolution is not to be changed. In 
a few days I shall leave Moorfield and Eng- 
land. In confiding Eustace to your charge, 
I leave you no task that you cannot ably accom- 
plish. My example is pernicious to him. 
Let other influences be exercised over him 
than those which shadowed my life. Teach 
hiin control over his passions ; and if reUgion 
Will give comfort, teach hini TfiAt ! " 

He rose and walked hurriedly away. 

Graham's steps, as, now approaching, now 
receding, they fell upon the broad gravel 
walk he was pacing in his agitation, sounded 
like a knell on Mary s troubled heart. 

" Mine is indeed a hard lot," she said, as 
she buried her face in her hands, and looked 
drearily into the future that was opening be- 
fore her. " I shall be left alone in this wide 
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world, with but one bright spot towards which 
I may tarn/' 

There was a crashing weight at her heart. 
One image rose to her mind, whose name 
she dared not suffer to pass her Ups, She 
dared not permit herself to listen to his voice, 
or even to take counsel at his hands. 

In the dark night which shaded her life, 
one ray of inextinguishable light had, alas ! 
power to shed across it a deeper thrill of 
anguish than the keenest actual sorrow could 
produce. 

Silently and secretly, though not the less 
certainly, George Alvanley had enthroned 
himself in her heart, arousing feelings which 
had never been called into existence until 
she shrank from the fearful rule that he had 
established over her. And now Mary felt 
that she was destined to struggle alone with 
the difficulties of her position — ^that in all duty 
he to whom alone^er inclination pointed, as 
to one of whom she could ask assistance — ^he 
who had of late so lightened the gloom of her 
existence — ^he must hold no more communion 
with her. He must be dismissed from her 
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lonely hours . They could never return — ^those 
hours, less fraught than at present with the 
knowledge, the certainty of feeling I The 
stem voice of duty imperatively forbade that 
the past should be renewed. 

Graham re-entered the room in which Mary 
still remained in serious and painful thought. 
All traces of an emotion so rarely expressed 
had passed away, and his countenance seemed 
fixed in a^stem resolution. 

" I purpose being away at least a year," he 
said, addressing his wife ; " if I return" (a 
cold shudder passed through her frame), 
" circumstances may have altered, though I 
scarcely hope," he continued in an under tone. 
" I will write at intervals. You will not for- 
get you have a husband. You have servants, 
carriages, and horses at your disposal. I 
can hardly hope to be missed or regretted. 
Invite your friends here. I wish you if pos- 
sible to be gay and happy I Pressing business 
detaining me ever longer and longer will 
account for my absence to all who are cursed 
with curiosity." 

" But will you leave me, so unprotected, so 

VOL. I. u 
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lonely ? Will you not tell me what is your 
destination ? If Eustace should be ill, if I 
were anxious to " 

^^ I cannot, I cannot/' he hastily interrupted; 
'^ I can give you no address ; chance and cir- 
cumstance will guide me. I shall visit Italy, 
the Tyrol, perhaps Oreece, perhaps Constan- 
tinople. I do not wish to he fettered, but 
I shall wander wherever inclination leads. 
Of course I shall write from time to time. 
I believe you have presence of mind and 
Clergy, they will direct you in any emergency. 
You have control too. You are rising above 
your nature; you are no longer the timid, 
shrinking being of former days. What are 
your hidden sources of support and com- 
fort?" 

Mary could not reply. She shrank in- 
stinctively from anything approaching to ar- 
gument or explanation with her husband, and 
sat for some time in silence musing over his 
last words. Nor did he seem anxious to 
penetrate her ihoxights. 

Lights had been brought. The shutters 
were closed. The air of the early autumn 
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was chilly, and a bright fire threw a flickering, 
comfortable Ught around. 

They were alone, each in a separate world 
of thought — ^those two beings, who, connected 
by the strongest tie, were cast in such diflfer- 
ent moulds. 

Apparently there was every element of 
happiness in the lot that had been ass^ed 
them, and yet it was far from the heart of 
both. 

This was the last evening they were for 
months, perhaps for years, to spend together, 
and Graham, self-exiled, was about to leave 
in the lone world, unadvised, unprotected, 
one whom it should have been his chief de- 
Ught to shield from pain and sorrow, and 
devious paths were to open before her, and 
temptation, in its thousand glittering forms^ 
and plausible pretences, was to beset her, in 
her unsupported weaJkness. 

Even through the very medium of the affec- 
tions, by means of which he should have been 
supremely blessed, a snare was to be laid, to 
which his negligence and unkindness had 
exposed her. 
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Yet naught but the deepest trast and con- 
fidence in his wife's perfect purity and good- 
ness ever entered his mind. Blinded by the 
engrossing nature of his own feehngs, what 
might have been read by all was undiscemible 
to him. He thought of his wife as of one 
whose hitherto dormant affection had been 
called into action by their child alone, and 
was centred on him with a tenderness which 
can exist but in a parent s heart. 

So hidden to those therein most concerned 
are truths often firaught with good or evil un- 
speakable I 

There was no outward relenting, as Graham 
that night bent over his sleeping child, and 
imprinted a parting kiss upon his cheek. 
Whatever movements of self-reproach or of 
natural yearning he experienced, he silenced 
all. 

Fainter and fainter may sound the voice of 
such inward monitors, till they may be heard 
no more. 

The morrow came. Graham was to start 
early. Sad, and indeed feeling more wretched 
and lonely than she had ever felt before, 
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Mary spent the few last moments in prepar- 
ing breakfast for him, and performing many 
little kind offices. 

The carriage is at the door. 

There are words, a look of kindness, giv- 
ing perhaps some clue to what is passing 
through the mind of each. 

Graham*s agitated " Farewell 1" — ^his last 
parting kiss — were never effaced from Mary s 
memory. 

One last look, and this man of stem, im- 
passioned feeUng — ever choosing the wrong 
and resisting the right — despising the bless- 
ings within his reach, yet secretly longing to 
enjoy them — ^left his home and all that should 
have made life dear, to fly — ^from himself ! 

Mary turned into the hall and wept bitter 
tears. 

"Oh! why does he not love me?" burst 
from her agonised heart. " Why is he not 

to me what " but no name passed her 

Ups. 

Mary remained motionless for some mi- 
nutes ; but she was not indulging in a reverie, 
for the thoughts that crowded her mind were 
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unspeakably painful in the various images 
they presented to her. 

Self-reproach was most prominent and most 
galling, for her guileless nature, shrinking from 
the appearance of evil, represented to her as 
sinful the admission of any interest so great 
as that which she was conscious of experienc- 
ing in George Alvanley. 

Trials had given her strength. Graham 
himself had owned that she was a changed 
being. 

Few who had lavished admiration on the 
lovely, happy, childish Mary Harcourt, would 
have recognised her in the beautiful, gentle, 
yet almost dignified woman, who bore in her 
countenance the impress of thought and sor- 
rowful experience. 

The year that was before her I 

She understood her own heart too well to 
be deceived, by her present feeling of desola- 
tion, into the idea that it was attributable to 
affection for the husband who had deserted 
her. 

Restrain her thoughts as sjie would, stffl 
they flowed perversely into one forbidden 
channel ! 
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Whether through accident or with inten- 
tion, George Alvanley had of late rarely 
' visited Moorfield. He had been shooting ; 
had been staying with friends far and near, 
in Scotland and Ireland. His father deplored 
his constant absences, and almost wished his 
son were not such a universal favourite. But 
a few days before Graham's departure, the old 
lord had come open-hearted to communicate 
to him the good news that George had pro- 
mised to return in the course of the week, and 
to make amends for his late wandering by 
devoting a whole month of his long leave-of- 
absence from his regiment to his father and 
Heatherton. 

Mary had also heard the announcement, 
and in silence, though a thrill of intense 
happiness passed at the moment through her 
heart. Instantly she, however, endeavoured 
to dismiss from her mind, with as much 
resolution as possible, the ideas that intruded 
themselves. Then she was not aware how 
much she would stand in need of resolution. 

But now I she had not risen from the arm- 
chair into which she had thrown herself, 
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when first she gave way to fruitless tears and 
retrospections. She felt she most no longer 
hesitate, bat act. 

She dried her tears, and, determined to 
exert all her newly-acquired firmness, walked 
with steady step across the hall towards a 
door, which opened into a small low-arched 
room, known by the name of the chapel. 

It was hghted from above, and had been 
used only as a painting room before Mary 
became mistress of Moorfield. The walls 
were hung with engravings from the old 
masters, beautifrdly illustrating subjects from 
Scripture. Low-cushioned chairs were placed 
round the room, a small book-case containing 
works of devotion stood at one end, and in 
the centre was a table, supporting a plain 
black marble cross, the emblem of our 
Christian faith. Here in prayer and in 
meditation, at the foot of the unseen cross of 
which this visible one was a symbol only, 
Mary was wont to spend a portion of each 
.day. Here she gained a daily renewal of that 
strength and energy, of which Graham con- 
fessed he knew not the source. 
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And now she sought it with more than her 
usual earnestness. She had a hard struggle 
before her, but the victory mmt be hers. 

She at length determined to leave Moor- 
field, and during the principal part of her 
husbands absence, to spend her time at 
Harcourt Abbey, her old home. 

Her first duty was to prevent the constant 
and only too delightful companionship with 
George Alvanley which it was probable 
circumstances would open to her if she 
remained at Moorfield. 

In a week arrangements could be made, 
and, regrets unheeded, self-approval would 
be her reward. 

News flew around, and reached Heather- 
ton in its circuit, that the establishment at 
Moorfield was to be broken up. 

Exaggerated reports of a misunderstand, 
ing, a quarrel, a separation, formed the 
dinner- table topic of conversation the even- 
ing of George Alvanley 's return home. But 
he disbelieved them on the whole, though 
Graham's sudden departure confirmed their 
truth to most of the assembled party. 
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The next day and the following, Geoi^e 
was unable to assure himself of the real state 
of the case, by calling at Moorfield, owing 
to the multiplicity of ready-made engagements, 
to which he found himself condemned by his 
rather too officious father ; but on the third 
morning, he boldly announced at break&st, 
that it was his intention to employ his " own 
time" according to his own wishes; and 
ordering his horse, galloped off to Moor- 
field. 

Mrs. Graham, in a somewhat pensive 
mood, was takii^ a last survey of some late 
autumn flowers, whose bloom was parsing 
away. 

She had each day expected with painful 
anxiety that Mr. Alvanley would pay her a 
farewell visit. 

At the moment that she heajrd his well- 
known voice inquiring for her, and his foot- 
steps as he approached, she inwardly rejoiced 
that her broad-brimmed straw hat, and the 
masses of hair which fell over her face, would 
hide in some degree the betrayal of her 
varying complexion. 
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A " t6te.d-t6te," attended with any feeling 
of awkwardness, is certainly much less to be 
dreaded in the open air, walking or sitting 
under the shade of trees, or in the sight of 
glorious mountains, than when feeUng and 
observation are pent up within the narrow 
limits of walls, surrounded though they be 
with everything that can make life in its 
usual routine happy and comfortable. 

"Are you really leaving Moorfield to- 
morrow?" said George, as he joined Mrs. 
Graham. 

The various indications of a speedy depar- 
ture, in the shape of books, work-boxes, 
drawing materials, &c., in a state of unwonted 
approximation, had not been lost upon him as 
he passed through the hall. 

Mary placed her hand within his: she 
almost shrank from the pressure it received, 
though she did not trust herself to look at 
the face, whose expression was so well 
remembered. 

" I shall remain away probably for some 
months," she said, " and I trust to you, Mr. 
Alvanley, now and then to inspect my green- 
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houses during the long winter, when you are 
at Heatherton. I am going home." 

A tumult of thoughts passed through 
George s mind. Had Graham really deserted 
her? 

Indignation, and every shade of feeling, in 
which predominated a fond and respectful 
admiration for the injured being before him, 
for the moment overcame his self-possession. 

He could not trust himself to express his 
thoughts, and for a Uttle time he walked on 
in silence by the side of Mrs. Graham, he 
now and then stopping to gather a flower, 
and she with her eyes cast down on the 
smooth, green grass on which they were 
treading. 

"It is cruel of you to leave Moorfield,*' 
George at length exclaimed, as they passed 
under a large clump of trees, which, in the 
early sketching days of their acquaintance, 
had served as a key to many a mind and 
heart discovering conversation. 

" I could not bear the loneliness of this 
place in winter," said Mary, in a low, trem- 
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bling voice, which still penetrated deep into 
George's heart. " Say I am acting right, 
speak some words of consolation — ^uphold me 
in my resolution. For my sake," she was 
going to add, but she checked herself. 

For her sake she knew that George had 
been an absentee from his home, that he had 
allowed his father even to express displeasure 
at what he termed his decay of filial aflfection ; 
for her sake she knew that he was struggling 
with feelings which, in their fresh and tumult- 
uous flow, had reached a greater height than 
even she was aware of. 

A moment, a glance, a flushing of the 
cheek, may express that which words have 
never disclosed ; and an unheard voice had 
uttered a secret, which might never pass the 
Ups of either I 

" Promise me to apply to me as the truest 
friend you have on earth, if any difficulty 
press upon you," George took Mary s hand 
and passed a ring upon one of its fingers. 
" As a keepsake," he said imploringly, as 
her first impulse was to return the gift. 
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He again took her hand, and sealed the 
ring upon her finger hy the pressure of a long, 
fervent kiss. 

The ring was one he always wore — an an- 
tique. It would be dear to Mary to possess it ! 

It would recall so many happy moments. 
His pleasant Toice, his bright smile, his kind, 
open countenance, his unexpressed, though 
clearly understood sympathy, his advice so 
often needed, so beneficial I 

His influence had been exerdaed over her 
for good. Why should she not wish to re- 
member him, and give him pleasure, too ? 

*' I will keep it,*' she said, while a crimson 
hue tinged her cheek. '' I will keep it as a 
dear memento, but not for ever— -only for a 
few months. It must be returned to you 
some day." 

George was but too alive to the charm of 
her simple, yet feeling nature. Both, appa- 
rently fearful of prolonging the interview, took 
the way to the house, while Mary explained 
the cause of her sudden departure. 

" Arthur is travelling on the Continent — 
probably he will be away a year, and I shall 
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bftve but few and uncertain opportunities of 
hearing from him, perhaps. I therefore pre- 
fer to spend the greater part c^ his aJbsence 
at my old home." 

_ « 

She spoke the truth, though much was 
concealed in her words. She felt that a 
communication with regard to her husband s 
movements was in some degree due to the 
deUcacy which had prompted Gheorge to avoid 
the subject. 

** I shall be very busy with Eustace," she 
added. '' I shall also find many avocations 
ready prepared for me at Harcourt Abbey. 
The time will pass away very quickly, and we 
must hope for brighter days." 

It was a reUef to George to think that the 
tyranny which her husband exercised over her 
would at least cease for some months. She 
had, he felt, taken a judicious step in resolv- 
ing to return to Harcourt Abbey, nor was he 
selfish enough to weigh in the balance with 
her good, his own loss of her dear society. 

Bitterly he indeed mourned over the in- 
fatuation which had blinded him to the con- 
sequences of her dangerous fascinations. 
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They reached the house. The parting was 
soon over. 

Another " Farewell, Heaven bless you ! " 
but on Mary's heart these words sounded 
producing an agonizing feeUng of loneliness, 
which the same from her husband s lips had 
failed to inspire. 

The morrow found her and her child en 
route to Harcourt Abbey. 
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amMaled to as a standard authority. ▲ valuable and most authentic edition la here 
famished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prondnent place in the 
annals of our Indian rule." — Dttblifi. Univenity Mag. 

" We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more de s enla g of file stndf af 
a young oflBlcer. It might be made one of the standard maeaala of militasy edBeatlOB^*^-* 
LUerary Qazette, 

•*This book ia one of tta awaa lateiastinff waaids of sdUtsnr Ufo that wa pneaiss,. and 
a genuine mcmarial of onr wha haa aehiarcd a.ii^ to be xackoned amaag Bla^aad'ai 

."— XHnJEg ^eiGS» 



BESnOSrCE AT SEEAHL. 



CAPTAIN THOMAS SlfiTB, kite iumrnrnjam PoLmyaTi^lBWBBNT Aa 

N BPAX7L. 2 vols, post 9V3» 21s. 

'< No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captsin Smith i. andhia 
hot clear and gvq^hic aacoant of its history, ita natural productions, its lawa and 
customs, and tlie character of ita warlike inhabitants, is very sgreeahle and fti stm e tiv a 
nadiag. A sepeiate chapter, not the leaat entertaining in the book, IS dleroted t»anaedeSaa 
of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, end of their vMt ta Borepeb maay laassikSMa stoilea 
ait told."— Pof l> 



fiinOBT AMD BIOGRAPHT. 



TUBKET: ITS HIBTOBY AHB TB0GXEB8; FBOX 

THE JOURKiULS AKB COllRBSPOKDIllCfi OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Tears Ambassador at Constantinople, coatiimed io fte Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sin James Pokteb, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
ZiABPBliIT, Babx. 2 vols. 8vo„ with Illustrations. SOs. bound* 



** TbeM wimii e s am-af an witlientic dwiwictT and eadniitHg iaU!mV*--AtheiiuBunu 

•*Thla boak fonnf a Teiy valoahle w pert o ry of inforaistioii la r^ard to the past and 
puMPiif «tata of Torkey. Altogether the infbnnatloii Is completely glTen, and for all pnr- 
posee of lefeMBoc dnriaf tfaa contfaiaance of the stniggle in the East* the book adll he 
▼aloable.'*— J 



**To any of oar iMders ileslroin of Itormtug an opiiilen for himself on the condition 
and proipeots of Turksyi we would advise a eareftil penual of tUe work. No work on fiik 
■ulject could haire heen better timed, while the information which It contains— nnllke t1^ 
fraat bnUc of ttioae hasty nompllationi which a sudden demand has called into eziatence— 1^ 
ttotanly aecmate, hat -vatandlile."— JTem^ ChmmeU, < 

"A most interesting, instmctlTe, and raluable work. In no other book that we KBt 
wmn of, will the reader find the same amount of reliable infbnnation respecting the actual 
aondition and resources of the Sultan's dominions."— Jlfornliv Post. 

" In these yolnmes we haye the most complete and accurate description of the past and 
^trtsent paaition^f iiie Twklsh Empire to be found in DUr'laagnag«i*'-*JMi(amiJa. 

-** Theie vctamea ^ansAitiite a work ftr She. ^>t wr s m^wr^ sn Air the prassa^ In other 
vards, a valuable iibsary baok as well as a book of great •contemporaneous interest. Adbr 
parauugwrt ipniae thef derlw «hiefly from the deep research and eatensive and minute ii^ 
swa UgsS ioB af their first author. Sir James Porter, their present interest from the acute and 
Us a if i ti e a teient af theafeata of the dsy by his grandson and mntinuator. In fact, we Imow 
ttsS wliiJ S i toHad aoyaifsdlan aooaunt of Turiuqria all its relatioss with the rest of ths 
waMt airflttary, peUtlo^, and, above ail, oaannacdaL*'— ^oodiardL 

"^This highly interesting work conststs of two parts. The first ▼elnme, after a memoir 
bf Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general desctiptioa of the Turkish Empire, of Its 
natural and industrial productions, and tts commerce, a sketch of its history ftom the In- 
Taslon of Europe to the reign of Sultan Hahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil Institutions of the Turks, and of their manuers and customs, chiefly from tts 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ae- 
qnalnted with Turkey as it is $ the religions and civil g over n ment of Turkey, its Legislator^ 
the state of education in the Empire, Its finances, its nriUtary and naval strength, and tha 
aadal condition of the Tnrks, are all in succession brought under reflew. The work gives a fViUer 
and more lifie-Uke picture of the present state of the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are aeqaidnted.**— sJoJkii Butt. 

<**lVo piAttcfllionnyon il»ataleaadpreapeels«ff thaOMaman Sb^^Im, with which mm 
snacfnaiatedean oaaBpasa wUh the weak new oadar notice for general utility. In additian 
ta Investigations Urta tha leglslatare of Tartaft^ its civil and religious goverament. Its 
ai uw i t ional laafltatlaas, and As nystem af iastractlan, tts fisanoefe, -mUitary and naval 
resources, and Hie sadalnoactttiaa at the peopk, ample details are given «f its history, and 
aahost aooount of the progreas of the actual struggle. These researches are interspersed with 
lantaals and ietteni, whkh impart a charming Intesest to the volumes. We hall the appeavp 
anse of these vohmes wHh satlsfbctioB, as aocurate lufbrmafelon both on the itistory and tha 
nctnal condlMen^f Toritey Is asuch n eeded. Good books aiaefarwaieome, and thki is a good 
bocAt, coming Into our possession at the critical moaient nten It Is mast raquftrad.*'— J 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBUCATI0N8. 



THE LIFE OF MABIE DE MEDIdB, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hsnrt IY., and Rbobnt vndsr Louis XIIL 
By MISS PARDOE, Anthor of ''Lonii XIY, and the Court of Rrsnoe, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 large Tob. 8ro. with fine 
Portraits. 



" A fudDftUof book. The history of mch a woman •■ the bcentiAil, ImpiilBiTe, eamci^ 
and affectionate Marie de Ifedlds could only be done Jostice to by a female pen, impdled by 
all the sympatblce of womanhood, bot etrengthened by an emotion by whldi It is not in 
every case accompanied. In Hiss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has ftrand both thins 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiTcness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ' fVesooed gaUeilea' 
of Thierry, and the ' pliUosophle watch-tower of Gnisot,' has all the pictorial brilliancy of 
the one, with much of the reflectiTe speculation of the other.**— IM/jr ^Mst. 

" A work of high literary and historical merit. Barely hare the strange Tidssltndea of 
romance been more intimately blended with the fkcts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de If edicts ; nor has the dlAcult problem of combining with the Uddlty of blogn^hythc 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more succesaAiIly solved than by the 
talented anthor of the Tolumes before us. As a personal narratlTe, Miss Pardoe*s admirable 
biography possesses the most absort>ing and constantly sustained interest; as a historical 
noord of the erents of which it treat*, its merit Is of no ordinary description.*'— 
JohnBuU, 

MEMOIRS OF THE BABONESS D'OBEKEIBGH, 

Illust&atits op ths Sscrbt Histoet op the Courts op Francs, 
Russia, ani> Gbrmant. Writtbn bt HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8to. 318. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberidrch being the intimate Mend of the Empress of Rossis, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidentud companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private aflkirs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, reader her Memoirs nnriyalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated indiyidnals who floarished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVL, Marie Antoinette^ 
Philip Egalit^, and aU the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine aud Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Bmnswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la YalUfere, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — ^with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madiime Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, BemouDli, Raynal, de I'Ep^ Huber, 
Gothe, Widand, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stad and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leith. Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Crayen, Margravine of Anspach. 

"A Iceen obserrer, and by position thrown in the high places of tlie wortd, the 
Baroness d*0berklrch was the rery woman to write Memoirs that would interest future 
generations. We commend these Tolumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magsslne of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these cluuming Tolnmes with regret. They will entertain the moot ftstidiona 
readers, and Instruct the most Informed.'*— jff«a»Aier. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



THE UFE OF lUEABGTJEBITE FAKGOXJLEME; 

QUEEN OF NAYARRE, SISTER OF FRANCIS I., from nnmerous Original 
Sources, ineladhig MS. Documents in the Bibliothdque Imp^riale, and the 
Archives du Royanme de France, and the Private Correspondence of Queen 
Marguerite with Francis I. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., with fine Portraits,, 
engraved by Heath, 2l8. bound. 



OPINIOKS OF THE PRBiS. 

"Thl« If a very complete and cleverly-written life of the illattriooa tliter of Franclf L, 
and it may be said of her that the varied and Intereiting itorei of French hlitory offer no 
(heme more worthy of research and study than the career of this great princess, who exer» 
dsed so potent an infloence over the politics and manners of the age of which she was 
herself the brightest ornament. The published and manuscript documenta and letters' 
relating to the life of Marguerite of Navarre, and which are indispensable to a correct 
biography of this queen, are widely dispersed. The author has spared no cost or trouble in 
endeavouring to obtain all that were likely to elucidate her character and conduct. She hatf 
Aimlshed us with a very interesting and graphic sketch of the singular evente and the- 
important personages who took part in them during this stormy and remarkable period of 
ftench and English history.**— OAserver. 

" This is a very useAil and amusing book. It is a good work, very well done. Tlie 
authoress is quite equal .in power and grace to Miss Strickland. She must have spent ar 
great time and labour In collecting the information, which she imparte in an easy and 
agreeable manner. It is difficult to lay down her book after having once begun it This Is 
owing partly to the interesting nature of the subject, partly to the skilfiil manner in which it 
has been treated. No other life of Marguerite has yet been published, even in France* 
Indeed, till Louis Philippe ordered the collection and publicaUon of manuscrlpte relating toi 
the History of France, no such work could be published. It is difficult to conceive how^ 
under any circumstances, it could have been done better.'*— S/oiulard. 

" There are few names more distinguished that that of Marguerite d'Angoul^me in the 
range of female biography, and the writer of this work has done well in taking up a. 
subject so copious and attractive. It is altogether an Interesting and well-written < 
biography.**— L</era»^ Qaxette. 

" A work of high literary and historic merit. It is full of absorbing and constantly 
sustained interest. In these volumes will be found not alone an Incalcnlabie amount of 
historical Information, but a store of reading of a charming and entrancing character, and w» 
heartily commend them as deserving general popularity.** — Statday Tfmet. 

" A work which is most accepteble at an addition to our historical stores, and which will 
place the author in a foremost rank among our female writers of the royal biography of theic 
own sex.**— JoAn Bitll, 

" A candidly, carefully, and spiritedly written production, and no one who peruses' it 
with the attention it merita can fail to acquire a complete and accurate knowledge of the 
Interesting life of the best and most graceful woman who ever filled a conspicuous place in 
the history of mankind.*'— Jform'n^ Herald, 

" This life of Marguerite d'Angoul^me is entitled to high rank amongst the many excel- 
lent memoirs of illustrious women for which we have been largely indebted to female 
authorship. The subject is eminently attractive.**— Jfonufi^ Po9t» 

"Throughout these volumes the most intense interest is malntelned. Like Carlyle* 
Miss Freer has written as one whose thoughta and sympathies became assimilated to the 
age. The biography of Marguerite of Navarre is a work upon which the author haa 
lavished all the resources of her genius.*'— fn'toimia. 



8 HUBST um WiAfflntTT^t Ksm naucATioNs. 



OP JOHN AWntMCTHX, FJL& WITH A 

Visw or BIS WmmKom, Lmiiwiii, mx9 Oka&actik. Bf OB0B6B 
UXClLWJdH, PJLCLS^ nthflr of "Jfadicibeaiid Svwry One ladMstilTe 

" A memoir of high profewtonal Intenft.**— JTomi^f PotL 

"ThoM memoln contcy a grmphle, and, we beUerOt lUthftal plctnie of the celebrated 
Jolm Abemethy. The Toliimee are written In a popular itjle, and will afford to the general 
reader moeh inatmcllon and entertalnmenL"— lErnatf. 

" Thli If a book which ought to be read by eyery one. The profewlonal man will find 
In U the eaeeer of one of the moot illnetrtone profewoiii of jnedidne of oar own or of any 
other age— the atndent of Intellectual edenee, the p ro g re ie of a tmly profound philoeopher— 
and all« the leeson afforded by a good man's UHb. Abemethy'i memoiy la worthy of a .good 
biographer, and happily It has found one.**— SteiHfarfL 

"We hope these Tolumee will be perused by aU ear readers. They are atEsmely 
Interesting, and not only g^ve an account of Abernefhy, wUdi cannot fall to be read wifli 
benefit, but they dlsenss Inddentally many questions of meAdnemnd medical polity. Vx, 
Marlliislii Is fond of ansedotes, and has Inserted a great nambcT] this does not render SSi 
lass plsnsMit rsartlng. We Mcommend it mostetnngly m an Inlei e etl ng^ nndt MiBtm 

libae, iMtnielise teBatige.**— Jfadio0-Cfcinirj:i0«l Jlenisv. 



:iDiM 



THE UTERATITBE AND BOMANGE OF NO] 

BUBODPB ; constitating a complete History of €he literature of Sweden^ 
Denmark, Norway, aod Iceland, with copiouB Specimens of the most ceter 
brated HistotifiSt Bomances, and Po|>cilar Legends and Tales, old Ghivalroqft 
Ballada, Tiagic and ComicDramas, National Songs, Novels and Seenfis iaam 
tbelife of the J'kttscat Day. Jy WITJIAM and MARYHOWITT. S voifr 
postSvo. 21s. 



" English leadeEB have long been Indebted te Mxw and Sirm Howitt. They have 
Increased oar obligations by presenting us with this most channing and valuable wodCt by 
means of which the great minority of the reading ^public win be, for the first time, made 
acqnidnted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth long garnered In the llteratare and 
beiMtffiil vomanoe of Northern Europe. From the fiunoos Xdda, whose origin Is lost In 
mtifalty, down te the novels of If Iss Bremer and Baroness Knecdag, the proee and peefle 
wiittaigB of Denmark, Norway, fiweden, and Iceland are here Introduced to us in amannar 
at once singularly conunrehensfare and concise. It Is no dry enumeration of names, bui tlia 
▼ery marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have old ballads and 
fidry tales, always flMdnaCIng ; we have scenes from plays, and selections from the poeti^ 
WMh most attractive biographies of great men. The songs and balladfl an translated with 
exquisite poetic beauty."— <St<fi. 



BULE Ain) mSKULE OF THE ENGUSH IN 

JLMEBICA. By the Anthttr :of <« SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post Sta. 2U. 

" We eencelne this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Halibniton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader* 
It equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let In a "flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of Ibe republic of 
the United States.'*— l^ovol and MilUarp Smsette. 



— - - -- - 



BLISTOftY AND lUOGBAPHir* 



Iil9 



JOUSSAIS AND OQBfiESFOiroENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALYERi; Bakt., G-OB. and G.CiL» Ao- 

JTVTAITT-GbNBBAL OV THX V0BCK8 UNDER H.R.H. THB DUXLE OV Yo&K, 

eomprismg the Campidg;n8 in flandeis and Holland in 1793-94 ; with an 
Appendix containing Hia Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Bdlted by His Sob, SIR HARRY VBRKEY, Bjmt. 1 ToL-royal 
Oto^i ifiHk large xnapsy 14b. 



** Both 6ie jomiab and letten of Oapt. ^Uvert an ftU of Interett. The letters, In 
paffttenlar, «re entitled to mueli praise. Not too long, eaiy, graceftal, not wKfaoot wit, and 
everywhere marked by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Galrertto 
biS'Sister ase lllerary eonpultioas of no eomnum ordoE. WMi the best means of observing 
tilsi pmgreas of the w«r« and with his fScttities of ;jadgmsnt CBerdssd and ataengtheMd bf 
cspcrience— a qnidc eye> « |tlacid temper^ and a natnral aptitude ftr language miisssd 
CaiiC. Calvert in -many rsapsels a model of a mllitasy critic, fihr Hanry yemey baa pa^ 
fbrmed his duties of editor irery ;weil. The boolc is csedltaUe to all parlies coneemedkiili 
psodnction.*'— ,4Ms»«Hm. 

BEOOIliECnONB OF VY MILZTABT UFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMAKN, Late of the Cokps ov Royai. Enginv«r% 
Author iif Adventures and BecoJlections/' 2 vola. post Svo. 21& 

*■ Ifndi as%as been written of htfceyears idioat war and WdHagton, we know of nothing 
ttat contains so slrlkteg a phrtore of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Qnmt Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
^Arthur Wellesley."— 5j»ecte<or. 

** The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous sorvioe. The Ocdonefs 
direwdness of observation renders his sketches of chsracter highly amusing.'*— BWfonnia. 

OQLONEL LANDMANIPS ADVENTUBEB AND SE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King Geotgt III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry If ildmay. Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitsgerald, Lord Heath- 
field. Captain Groae, &c The volumes abound in interesting matt«r. Tlie anecdotes ass 
one and all amiiBing."-'Od«enMr. 

" These 'Adventures and BecoUections ' are those of a gentlsBBan whose birth and 
profession gave him facilities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
so agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable."— -.^^Aeiuettin. 

ADVENTXTBES OF THE CONNAlJCfHT RANGERS. 

Second Sbbiks. By • WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 

CONNAVOHT KaNGBBS. 2 VOlS. 21t. 

"** In this second series of the adventures of tUs ftaious re^ment, the author extends 
Us narrative ftom flie first fi>rmatton of the gallant 86th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
flllM battlea, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and tlM sketches of society and maanen, wMi the oMedotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and vnafiBeledinaimsr. The work beani«il the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining nanative."— AnmW Vmet, 



10 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBUCATIONS. 



FAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, Erance, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited hy 
LADY JERVIS. 2 yols. post 8yo. 2is« 

" Thif book la dctlgncd to giro to the gtncnl public a popular kaoirledfe of the Hiatory 
of Paliiting and the charactera of Palntera, with capedal reference to the moat pnMnlneat 
among those of their worita which are to be aeen in Engllah gaUeriea. It la plcaaantly written 
with the intention of Mnring a naeftil purpoee. It anccecda in Ita design, and will be of real 
uae to the multltade of picture leera* Aa a piece of agreeable reading also* it ia oaez- 
cepUonable."— JifjramifMr. 

'* This uaeAil and well-arranged compendium will be found of talne to the amateur, and 
pleasing aa well aa InatmctiTe to the general reader ) and, to give It atill flirther praiae, the 
collector will find abundance of moat uaefU information, and many an arttat will riac ftom 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of hia art than he had before. We anm up 
Ita meri ta by recommending It aa an acceptable handbook to the principal gaUeriea, and a 
truatworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintlnga In England, and that thia 
Information ia vaiuable and much required by many thouaanda ia a weU-proven fiict."—* 
Sunday Time*. 

** In turning Ofer Lady Jer?la'a pagea, we are aatoniahed at the amount of knowledge 
ahe has acquired. We can testify to the accuracy of her atatementa, and to the Judidouaneaa 
of her remarks. The woric will deaenre to take rank with those of Waagen and Paasarant. 
To the art-atudent*a attention it ia in erery respect to be commended.'* — Jfe e swi y er . 

*' Itia not orerstatlng the merila of the work to deacribe It aa tlie moat complete, and, al 
the aame time, one of the moat truatworthy guidea to a knowledge of the celebrated paintinga 
In England that has hitherto been pnblished."<»OAferrer. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BT JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

This work comprises Bio£;raphies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, £sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrios Poliorcetes, Sdpio 
Afiricanos, Sylla, Cleopatra, Jnlins Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, Commodns, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudoda, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon del'Enclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de StaeL 

" A book which has many merita, most of all, that of a freah and unhacknied aulject. 
The Tolumea are the reault of a good deal of reading, and have beaidea an original apirit and 
fiaTonr about them, wliich have pleased ua much. Mr. Bruce la often doquent, oflea 
bnmoroua, and haa a proper apprcdation of the wit and larcaam' belonging in almndaaoe to 
hIa theme. The Tarlety and amount of InlbrmaUon acattered through hia Tolnraca entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be recdTed on all handa with merited lkvour."—JKMMidier. 

" We find in theae piquant Tolumea the liberal outpouringa of a ripe acholarahip* the 
resulta of wide and rarioua reading, g^Ten in a atyle ud manner at once pleaaant and i^tm- 
reeqne."-— ,^/*c mi i w i. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 11 



MniTAET UFE IN ALGEBIA. BT THE COUNT F. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 

*' We commend this book ai really worth perusal. The Tolumef make ni flualliarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, CaQrobert, Changamier^ 
CaTalgnac, Lamoriciire, are brought prominently before the reader."— '£«'aminer. 

" Theie Tolomei will be read with extraordinary interest. The rivid manner in which, 
the author narrates his adrentures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells,, 
engage the reader's attention In an extraordinary manner." — Sunday Timet, 

AUTOBIOGBAFHT OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 2Ib. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting Tolumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the manners and cnstoma 
of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is tok 
have this account rendered by a man who had served in the English before Joining the. 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campidgn with General Scott, and his volnmea 
contidn much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States' soldier. 
In time of peace."— i>a% Nem, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLB. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 toIs., 
post 8yo. with maps, &c.| 2l8. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of th» 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress and completed i 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene-^ 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Jlfes9enfer. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BT: 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 yoU. post 8vo. 21s. 

*' Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
▼alne. His volumes convey a Just Impression of the United States, a fidr and candid view of 
their society and Institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their - 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, fulh 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and fJumout.. 
places, sporting episodes, Bee,, very original and intereiting.**^5«mla^ Timet, 

SPAIN AS It IS. BT G. A. HOSEINS, ESQ^ 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove InTalnable. It is the most complete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that haa ever come under oar notice."— i/o/kf» BulL 

HISTOBT OF COBFU; AND OF THE BEFUBIIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 toI. post 8yo. lOs. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and indndlng probtUy aU the partlcalan of 
any moment in the history of Corlii.'*— JMeiunMi. 



12 HURST AND BLACKBXX's VKW PVfiUOATIONS. 



THB Mngriciff aki> the cmtTflTTAN ' OR^ ADVElf- 

TUBES IN THE EAST. By SADTK PASHA. Betiaed nitti origiiiAl 
)Cote«. by COLONEL LACK SZTRMA, Editor of <«B»yKMrTny§ of 
.SuuBiA." 3 Tols. post 8to. Zlt» 6d. 

" Sadyk PaAa, fhe mofhor of fbli worir, 1i a Pole of ooble UrCh. He if now commsnder 
uf CliL TuiMih XJtmnCkM, a oorpe oigealeed bf Uaueir. Tin ▼(dnmei on tiie Ifoelem and 
the Chilatlaa, partly Ikct and partly lletlon, written by 1dm, and trandated "bj Colonel 
Siynna, diaplay Tory well the literary spirit ofthe loldlcr. They are fall of the adventuet 
and emotlona that belong to lore and war j they treat of the present time, they Introdvce 
iMBf exMiaff pee!ple« and have the Danubian' prindpaUHea forfMene of aotioiu Here aae 
aoorees of popularity wUch the book lUriy elalaa, Ai a framlatimv it la eaflrilent.— 
Swmimer. 



HOME UFE IN SUSSIA. REVISED BT COL. lAOi 

SZTBMAy Editor of " Bct&latioks or Sibuia.'* 2 yoh. pottJBvo. 21i. 

*'This woric glrea a Tery interesting and graphic acconnt of the manners and cnstomi of 
the Bossian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the woik JViU ht foupdio b^ 
those interior scenes in thA houses of the wealthy and ndddla dasses of Bussia upon wMeb 
we have but scanty inibrmatiooj although they are some of the moat atrildiig and tinfhAil 
ladleatlons of the pragrsas and drilisation of a coautry. As oncb we recommend |hem to ^he 
■tndy of our readeas.*'— OAssrver. 

** A curioos, entraordinary, and very entertaining memoir is eoat^nedin theae Tolumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perosaL Uie special reeoannenda- 
tlfls of Ihe work tooais the novel view and dear fanlgiit Itaflbrda KngHahmen ofthe real 
chaaaoSer of the Bnsaiaaa. Tfaslr aayfaqp and dofaBgo, aad Che nnehfaiery of «heir aodety, are 
all laid nnspairingly bare.**^SwMliqf tVsMt. 

" So little is known in this country of the internal condiUaAl|f Bfiasiaa or Aa state nf > 
iodety in that enormous empire that the contents at tlieBevoItlmeswillnatiffally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialQgui^ and are enlivened by satlrifcal 
aad humorous tonehesv aad the manners aad cnatonm ofthe inditidaals composing wlwt is 
called the middle rank la Snssla are graphically described."— JTomifigJfanild. 



BEVELATIONB 



im;iMi 



LADT. Efited by COLONEL LACH SEYRMA. Third and cheaper 
EditioD. 2yo1s. post 8yo. 168. 



" A thorBaghly good hook. It cannot be xaad by too many ps^le."— XKdrsM'e Mmte 
hoUtWwda. 

** The authoress of these volamas was a lady of qnalitXi a^^ ^viag JacBtnd Cha 
displeasure of the Russian Oovemment for a political offence waseailed toBtteria. The 
place of her exile was Beresov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement j and 
In it Jibe apent about two pears, not nnp(oiitably»as the aesdar will And by har Inliasatl^g 
MiA, <aBBrialrfng « 4ivSly wad graphic pieliire«f the«onntry, the peoifle» their manoem aad 
costoms, ice. The boA gives st most la^porlant and valnaUe ioaii^ Into tlie economy of 
what has been hitherto the teira incognita of Bnaslsa despotism."— IMi^ iVeica. 

«<8ittce the pnblicaliMof thaitaMnasemaBeetha'Bzliesof fliheida,* wa ha?e bad 
no account of these desoUte lands more MInettve than the present worik^—OMs; 



TOYAOBS JJHD TEAVKLS. 13 



kabsahveof a jodbiosx bouhd the wobls^ 

Comprising A Wixitbb Passaob ac&obs ths Akdbs a» CaiUf with a 
Yurr TO thb Gold Abqions of Califobnia and Au«tkaua« tbb South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 Tols. pott Sto. 
31s. 6d. 

0PIKXOK8 OF THS FMUW. 

" Starflag Amb Bnmen for CalUbraki, the author of this NamtiTe prooaaded to Bj|% 
aaA thanoa to Buanoa A^yra^ where he azchangad the wild aeas for the yet wilder FmnpaB^ 
and made hia way on lu>iaehack to Valparaiao acroaa the Cordilleraa— a winter paaaagc fliU of 
difScolty and danger. Proai Valparaiso ha sailed to California, and viaited San Fmodsoi^ 
Sacramento, and theinining diatricts generally. Thence he steered hia coorse to the Soi^ 
Sea lalaoda. nating «t Honolula, Tahiti, and other gems of the aea in that qnartai^ and Aom 
thence to Sydney, marrhing thnnigh the Ifnnay Valley, and inapecting the Adelaide diatiict;- 
From Aiiatralia he daahed onwaid to Java, riding through the interior, and taking agenaad 
aarvey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japaneae. An acttri^ intelligent olieenmnft 
man, the notea he made of his adventures are ftill of variety and interest Hia deacripttona of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and aky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical resulta. Thoae 
portiona of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
aketches j and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, maananb and looallties.*'— Glafe. 

" Independently of great variety— for these pages are never monotonoua or dall~a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaacker's chequered narrative. It offers much to 
interest, and conveya much valuable information, set forth in a very Indd and graphic 
manner." — Athetusum. 

"A book of travels of a anperior kind, both as eegards the varied infimnation it con- 
tains and the «pi0ted style in which it is wiitUn."— Za/eiwy Gtmeite. 



SKETCHER^ TOUB BOtJND THE WOBLD. BT 

ROBERT ELWES, Esa. Second Edition, 1 toL royal 8yo., ^th 21 
Ooloured Illustrations from Original Designs by tlie Author. 21s. elegantlj 
Inrandy g9t edges. 



" Combining in itself the beat quidities of a Ubrary volnme with that of a gift-book, !a 
Ur. Elwcs' ' Sketcher's Tour.* It la an unaffected, well-written record of a tour of some 
86,000 miles, and la accompanied by a number of very beautiftil tinted lithographs, executed 
by the author. These, aa well as the literary aketchea in the volume, deal most Isigdy irtth 
Southern and Spanish America,— whence the reader ia alterwards takm by Lima to the 
Sandwich Islands, is carried to and fto among the strange and exciting acenes of the 
Pacific, — thence sails to the Australian coast,— passes to China, — afterwards to Singapore 
and Bombay,— and so home by Egypt and Italy. The book la pleasantly written throughoil^ 
and with the picturesque variety that cannot but belong to the deacrlptlon of a soooesslon of 
such scenes, is also fUll of interesting and instructive re arks."— >J?4raminer. 

*'The garment In which tUa book comes forth seems to point out the drawing-room table 
as Its place of deatinafion. The nature of its contents,— cheerAd, lively letter-press— wm 
assure it a ready welcome there. Tet it is not, therefore^ ineligible for the library Shd f e ve n 
for that shelf which is devoted to ' Voyagea Bound the World.* Tlcasanter reading, vm 
repeal^ need not be offered than our sketcher brings.*'— il/AeiMMm 



14 HURSt AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AS IT IS : ITS SETTLEMENTS, FASMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esq., Mink&alogical Sua- 
TtTOR IN THs AUSTRALIAN CoLONiBs. Second EditioD, revised. 2 vols, 
post 8to. 21s. 

** Thli is an wiadonied accoant of the actual condition in whicli tliete colonlea are found, 
by m profeaeional rarreyor and mineralogfat, who goes over the ground with a careftil glance 
•nd a remarkable aptitude for leislog on the practical portions of the sulject. On the 
dimate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resourcea of the country, he is copious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from 
m idcntifie hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
•nd methods of worlilng, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
enifl to the adventurous settter. Nor has he neglected to provide htm with information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
s general view of social wants, family management, &c^ such as a shrewd and observant 
counsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
■B well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed."— (7/o5e. 

" We advise all about to emigrate to take this l>ook as a counsellor and companion.**—* 
Uoyd^i Weeklff Paper. 



A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings."— Li^eraiy Gazette. 

" Mrs. Clacy's liook will be read with considerable interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.*' — Athetueum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the dlg^ngs 
and the gold country In general that is to be had."— Da<(y^etM. 

" We recommend this work as the emigrant's vade meeum.**'^Home Compankm. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN UFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of << A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings.'' 
2 vols, post 8to. 2l8. 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaiotance with the country, and with the circumstances in which settlers and 
•migrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is throughout exceedingly attractive."— JoAn BtUi. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these ' Ughts and Shadows of 
Australian Life,* are fUll of useful hints to intending emigrants, and will convey to friends at 
home acceptable information as to the country where so many now have fk-iends or relatives.** 
>— £<f erory Chueite. 

*' These volumes consist of a series of very interesting tales, founded on facts, in which the 
dilef features of a settler's life are shown. To intending emigrants the work will be specially 
attractive, but the ordinary novel reader will find that these narratives are more likely to 
•muse an Idle hour than more ambitious productions— possessing, as they do, the charm of 
truth with the fiuclnatlon of fiction,"— Sun. 



VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 15 



TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TUREET: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Sbrtia, Buloakia, Macbdonia, Roumelia, Albania, axd 
Epirub ; WITH A Visit to Gbbecb and thb Ionian Islbs, and a Homb- 
WARD Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Protincbs of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPE]^CER, Eso. 
Author of " Travels in Circassia/' etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 188. 

" Theie important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attention 
is now more particularly directed: Turlcey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author has 
girtn us a most interesting picture of the Turlrish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar. 
rassmeuts from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader."— 
U» S, Magaxine, 

" This interesllag work contains by far the most complete, the most enlightened, aad 
the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the terra incognita of European 
Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of entertainment as well as instruction.'*— 
Joh^ Butt, 



A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Sociax, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of "Travels in 
European Turkey,'' ** Circassia," &c. 2 yola. post 8to. 2U. 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many Judicious remark*, 
and a great deal of usefiil information."— JToni^iijr ChrQ/nicle, 



m 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permiiiion to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with numerous Illustrations. 

" This volume Is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captidn Austin. Tha most 
valuable portions of the book are those which relate to the sdentUic and practical observationa 
made in the course of the expedition, and the description! of scenery and incidents of arctic 
travel. Frmn the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and Incidents to 
which they refer, no less than the interest which attaches to aU that relates to the probaUe 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redoaads to the honour of the national character.*'— 2%c TIniif. 



16 HURST Aia> JUULCKBTl'fi NBW PUBUCATIONS. 



SVatE8TIJFEINCEnX»r. BY W. KinfiHlX)K, MA, 

fannerly Sscbxta&t to tbs Cxtlon Bkakch JLotal Aaiatic Socixtt. 
Second Edition, 2 toIb. post 8to. 21s. 



-A wmtf elMvr and amaalag hookthj ons who baa lifii u« plantar aadjanmaUaimaiiy 
Ib Ccf Ion* Tha work Ib JUlad with Intereating acconnU of the aporta, rewarcea, pro- 
diictloiia, aoeoery, aad tradltlona of tke lala&d. Tha aporting adfaotiiKa are narrated in a 




'«VetenMt«MtwiaaniawdeHglitftilbeAllBrJiloa«tfnapaiL«*-nUI. Onr. 

«'W« hmm no aeeoUacUan of m sMia inlareatlag or tertru c U fO woifc on Gaylon mid the 
Gingaleicthan that which Mr. Knlghtonhaa juitgireB tothe world. It dieplayaa greatdeal of 
acateneta and sagacity In ita obaeryation of men and mannar8» and contahu a vaat deal of 
naeftil information on topica, Uatorical, political, and conuncrcia]« and haa the charm of a 
and grapMc atyte."— Jfomiiv JPoif* 



TBOnCAL fiKEICHEBj OB, BEHINISCENGES OF 

AK INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., AutiMn: «f 
** Forest Life in Ceylon." 2 yoIs. post 8to. Zls. 



*'WheB]ir.KnightoB*a plaaaaa* vstaanaa on GeyloB waae pnhllahad. we Aady fipra 
pnUieatlailtha pcalia which U lyppaara to haya wwU riiwunpert, aiaoe another acUtton haa i 
calledfor. Amongst the writenof theday»weknowof none who are morefelicitouain hittiiwaff 
with an amusing accoracyt the characters he has met with, and his desctlpttTe powers are flaC- 
rate. Take hia Slcetches up and open where you will« he touches upon topics of varied 
nature— now political, anon historical or commercial* interspersed with traits of society and 
manners, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. Hia style, indeed* 
ia«niilncntly aEktsactlve. There ia no wearliifss cornea over the reader with Mr. Xnifl^ton^ 
woric before him--«ll la vivacity. Tlie TnipknU Sketeket oontaina the result of the author's 
SKpeilenee In tha iSSat in varlona capaoltlea, bnt he ia diMy at home wiien he enters upon 
Uie narrative of hia mission ae a JouanaliaL Hia revelationa-of hia labours in an adneakiimal 
capacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumea that the impress 
of fldeUty la stamped on every jtagt. In lAort, TrtpiotU Skeiekes maybe eet down aa tim work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observatien for all that is paasing 
around himi snoh a pnhllcation oanaot &U in baiqg both amusing and instractlm.*'-nAmdisy 



FIVE TEASS IN THE WEST INDIES. BTCHABLES 

W. DAT, Eio. 2 Toh. post Svo. 2l8. 

"It would be nqjust to deny the vigour, brilllanqr and varied internet of this woilr, tho 
abundant stores of anecdote and Incident, and the copious detail of local habits and pecnliarities 
la.each island visited ia snooessien.**— «iofte. 



IBAVELB IN INDIA AND KA8HMIIL B7 BASON 

SCHONBEltG. 2 vols, post Bto. Sis. 



*« This aaeeunt<of«Jonniey«bmai^ India and Kaahmir wlU be reed with ooneidenMe 
Interest. Whatever came in hia way worthy of record the author comndMed to writing, mid 
<he aesnlt ia an entertaining and Inatmctive miaoallaiiy of Inlieimatlon on the eoantfy« Ita 
climate, Its natural jprodnction, its iiistory and antiquitici^ and the ohaxacte^Jthe ieligloii« 
and (he sodsl condition of Us Inhabitanta.*'— /oAn J3«//. 



VOYA&ES AKD T&VfSLS. 17 



nGHTEEir YEABS ON THE GOLD OOikST OF 

AFRICA ; inclvdimo an AccotTNT am tbb Nativb Tribbs, amb twleul 
iNTEBCOUBSB WITH EuBOPBANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Mbmbbk 
-ov TKB lMGfSj;.ATriyB OoiTNoii.y Cape CIoa«t Castlb. 2 tdIs. post 8yo. 
21s. 



Tbta li on of tile moat interoiUaff works that «f» fet eano late oar Imcb. It 
(ilhe charm Jifintradaoing u» to Jubito and aiaonen of the tinniin ftmOy ot^fbUk 
before we had no eoooeptioa. Jf n. Beeoher fitoweVi wtDsk kaa, lodeed, nMide «■ all flnaUlv 
with the degree of intelligence and the diapoiltion of the transplanted AfHcan ; but it haa 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
tB<|>ro?^ as Ilia work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Ctospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilisation. We 
aaaionaly derise to direct imblic -attention to a work so valnable. An Sneldcntal episode In 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elisabeth Landon {h, £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean.*' — Standard. 



EIGHT TEAKS IN PALESTINE, SIBIA, IlSD ASIA 

MINOR. By T. A. NEALE, Esa^ Latb Attachbd to the Consulajbl 
&B»^ICB IN St&ia. Second Edition, 2 Yok. post 8vo. yriih lUuBtratiooi^ 

'* A very agreeable book. Mr. Neade Is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writa 
in a Uvel]^ shrewd, and good-hnmouied manner. A great deal of information is to be fonnd 
in Ills pageau"— iJiAsnjBiim. 

KHASTOUM Am) THE MILES. BT 6E0BOE MELLT, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, post Byo^ with M^ And IllnstK^ 
tions, 2l8. 

* Mr. Melly Is of the aame school of travel as the author of ' Eftthen.* His book 
altofethcr is very agraeaUe, comprisingg berides the desoriptioa of Khartonm. .maiqr in- 
teUlgent JBUiistnitflons of the relations now subsisting between the Governments of the Sultaei 
andAhe Faohav and eateeedlngly graphic jketohes of Cairo, the Pyrasuda, the Plain of Thebe^ 
the Gataraet*, itt,**-^EMamimer, 

niAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS ATRES. BY L. HUOH DE BONNELI, of 
Hbb Bbitajnmic Hajbsty's Lboation* 2 yoIs. poit Sto. 21t. 

** Mr. Bonelll's official position gave him great opportanltica of ofaeervation, of which 
he has freely availed himself, and he has Aimished us with a very intefesting and amvsing 
book of travels respecting a conntry vAose political and oommerdal hupor ta ace is becoming 
every day move dbvious."—- OAseroor. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OF NOBTHEEN SYBIA, with ▲ Tibw to hxb 
EsTABLisHXBNT OF ScHOou. BT THE BEY. & LYDE, M.A., JLatb 
Chaplain at Bbtbout. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

"** Mr. Lyde's pages flimlsh a very good Hlnstnttion of -the present state of aome of the 
eastlmown parte of Syria, Vr. Lyde visited the moat important districts of tiie An8yredi« 
lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or diief men. The practical aim of the 
author gives his volnmes an interest which woiks of greater pretension inai,**-^Atketunim. 



18 HUR8T AND BLACKETT's MEW FUBLICATI0M8. 



8AM SUCrS MEW WOBX, NATUBE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 2 ToU. pott 8to. 248« 

" Slaet Sam 81lck*s jArat woric he hu written oothlof m frtah. mcf, and ffnniiidy 
homotoiis as thia. Brcry line of It telle boom way or other i Inalr uc U fely, aatbteaUy, 
joeoaely, or wittOy. Admiration at Sam's autnre talenta, and lanfhter at hie droll yama^ 
conatantly alternate^ m with nnhalting aridity we peniae theee laet Tolnmea of hla. Tlcy 
of 2S Chi4»tera, each containing k tale, a sketch, or an ad fo ntni e . In 
the ClocfcoMker provea himself the Ihatest time killer a-golnf .**- 



8AM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; or, What hs Said, Did, or IimimD. Seoood Edition. 
2 tdIs. poit 8to. 218. 

** We do not fear to predict that these dclightfiil Tolomcs will he the most popolar, as 
beyond donbt, they are the best, of all Judge HaUbQfton*s admirable wmfcs. The * Wlae 
Saws and Modem Instances* erince powera of imagination and t iprflon Ihr beyond what 
even his foimer pabiicatlons conld lead any one to ascribe to the author. We hare. It is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racf narratlre, but the Tolumes before na 
take a loftier ranges and are aorich In Am and good sense, that to oiler an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the plcasantest boeks we 
CTcr read, and we earnestly recommend it.'*— Standerd. 

" Let Sam Slick go a maekarel fishing, or to court In England— let him Tentnre alone 
among a tribe of the sandcst single wonsen that ever banded thcmsel?es together in deetrie 
chain to turn tables or to myrtiiy man— our hero always manages to come off with flying 
colonn— to beat every craftsman la the cunning of his own calling— to get at the heart of 
crery midd's and matron's secret. The book before us will be read and laughed orer. Its 
quaint and racy dialect will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. 
There is something in the Tolumee to suit readers of erery humour.**— ifMemniai. 

" The hnmonr of Sam Slick is Inexhaustible. He Is ever and ef er y wh e r e a weloooM 
visitor } smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felidty of Its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
leaders a great treat from the penisal of these 'Wise Saws and Modem Instances,* which 
contain a worid of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fon.*'—Jfofiiiiv Poti* 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OB, BTEWATS, 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of ''SAM 
SLICK." 3 Yoii. post 8m 3l8. 6d. 

** In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felidtons portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americana at Hmaa ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works.*'— Poe<. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BT 

the Anthor of ** SAM SLICK." 3 volt, post 8yo. 3l8. 6d. 

- *' No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the month of 
the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and iangbable traits is a 
budget of fun foil of rich specimens of American humour.** — Qlobe. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBUCATIONS. 19 



THE DRAMAUG WOBES OF lUEABT BUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of" Our Vniage/' "Atherton/'&c. 2 yoU. post 8to. 
-with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 2 Is. 

" We recommend MIm Mltford*f dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition conld not be made to any collection of dramatic worlcs."— ffacAwKKKT* 
Jiagaxi9te, 

** lliaa llltford has collected Into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author, 
■hip, and she has given It to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Bidllie, these 
▼olnmes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it Is well deserved.'*— •^/AeiMsiim. 

" Miss MltflSrd's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading."— fjumiiMr. 

** The high reputation which Bliss Mitford has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of lier dramatic works."— JoAn Bull. 



DAIIEEN; OB, THE MERCHANT FBINGE. BTELIOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 toIs. post 8vo. 



"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus^f Panama, fhmlshes the founda- 
tion of this story, which Is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the * Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince' Introduces the reader to the condition of Spidn under the Inquisition { the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are ftill of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exhibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period { the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers supply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is Inflised into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the French financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. All these 
varied Ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerftil descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— Joftn Bull» 



THE AUTOBIOGBAFHT OF A MISSIONABT. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 Yols. post 8vo. 21s. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for Its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety."— Stondani. 

SCENES FBOM SCBIPTUBE. BY THE BEV, G» 

CROLY, LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

"Eminent In every mode of literature. Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day entitled by his power to venture 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

'* An admirable addition to the library of religious families.*'— /oAn B%Ul. 



THE SONG OF BOLANB, AS CHANTED BEFOBE 

THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS, BY THE MINSTREL TAILLEFER. 
Translated by the Author of "EMILIA WYNDHAM." SmaU 4to.^ 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

'* * The Song of Roland' Is well worth general perusal. It Is spirited and descriptive, 
and ^ves an important, and, no doubt, fldthAil picture of the chivalric manners and feeling* 
of the age.'*— JVomiii^ Herald, 



to HUXST AHD mJSaOffrfM XEW PUBUCAXKnii. 



FAKHX BOKAliCE; OB, SQKESEIC AKHAIA OF 

THE AJtI8T0CftAC¥. BT SIR SBDUBD BUBKE, Vimbul Kimo of 
Asms. 2 toIb. port BfOw 211. 



AsDoog fbtt nuny oflRt iatocrtiBg legends viA raniDfic fiiiri^ Urtotte com- 
prised in these volimies, win be found the following : — ^The wonderfiil namfiie 
of Maria StelU, Lady Newboroagh,who claimed on such strong eridenoe to 'be 
« Princess of (lie House of Oilesns, and disputed the idenfity^ d Louis Fhll^pe— 
Hie stofy, ef the hnmUe marriage of the beantifol Countess of Stiathmore, and 
tt« soffRings «idiate of her only diild — The Leaden of Fasluon, £rom Gramflnft 
to D'Oisi^— The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^nie carious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — ^The Strange YLdssitndes 
of our Great Fsmilies, replete with the mort romantic details — The skoiy of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the xe- 
marluible tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
sarifieatien in «ur own tisM of the fiuneos predielien as to the Earls af Mar-^ 
Lady Offljfn escape— The Beresford said Wynyvd ghort stories correctly '€Bid— 



«lt w«c tap«MSibteiopiriwtMUghlr«s mwMic«f 

SBRSRDg YOlSBMflf WIlcCIWF W6 fllOTUl lUIW ICgSia tVUs 

cCQcot cawattoB. TIm inlniim an jost whit«0aSM to ' 

Ben yon liB?e vMudy flRy ctpfSwtUng iwiwbc 

In andimfaiUhed ptrignanof, tad any one mqr be iwd in half 

flidr aBerite fhat the lonuuMes ate ftoonded on ' 

fbr truth hf lon^ WadWoii and 4ie voaMnee «r 

Each story la told in the dear, naafteted atyle wKh wUch the 

fante Bade the pabBe fMnlliar, irtdle they afford eridenee af tte vatee, aeen to a 

annsement, of that hlstoileal and geneAiglcid leandnf tiiaS may JosCly be cspeetadvftts 

aiafhor of ' The BBoraee.**'— S««mIshL 




" The yery reading for sea-slde or fire-side In onr hours of Idleness.*'— ./KieiutMai. 



THE BOMAlilCE OF THE EOBUH; OB, KABRA- 

TIVBS, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FBOM COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
SECOND SERIES. BT PETER BURKE, £»o^ of llie Inner Teafie^ 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Ciichton's Reyenge— The Great Douglat 
Cause— Lord and Lady Kinnaird— Marie Delonne and Her Husband— 71a 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Mttthiftmn the Forger— Trialf 
that established the Illegality of Slavery— The Lover Highwayman— The 
Aeennng Spirit — ^The Attomqr-General of tiie Reign of Tenor— Scoentiie 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses at Pretended Rank — ^The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarraain's Bigamy^-The Elsttee Ifmder— Cbunt l^^ftm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no heaitaUon In recommending this, as one of the most interesting wmIes 
that have been lately given to the pnbUc.'*^jrof>nta«' Chrwmieie 

*• The fkvoor with adiich the fint aerias of thie pnhHcatlon was xeoeind, has iadnced 
Hr. Bmke to extend his reaeardiesv whlcfh lie has done wifli greet Jm^gment. The incidents 
inmlng-tfae eubject of file eecond eeriea are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales esold scaKely he haUered 
to betemded in fact, or to be teeoids of evento that have startled the worldt were theia not 
the InoontestaUe eridenee which ICr. Borke has establiahed to prove that thc^ haam 
actoslly happened."— Jfessenger. 



wonKS OF ncsncDV. 
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BY, MRS. TROLEOPB. 



TiuKES OTA czonnsiL 

WlHIAir. 

«Thv 'Gtewr WlMmm * is of fbr MMT 
cUw with the 'Vicar of WnAXtt,* and' 
•Widow BmrmbfJ Ik is Oft h«« norel 
fhe MOon hM prodaced. No pcnon ean 
Ml to be anraMd bf lk*^--OHtir. 

"iTrt. TVonope hu done ItaUJmtieeto 
Iw weU-eamed repsMloB aroneoC the 
dbw e ei aoreUeto of the dkf in 

BBW pPOdllCtfOII 0* WBK 



DlKSiEWABESE. 



"'ffiaOtmitmf tbatt CKHdMr en- 
tertalnlng noTel, It aasnres ■». libllope 
more than ertv ha her pealtion aa one of 
the ablest fiction writara of the day."— 



I ril 4 



•"The knowledfe of the world wBflkA 
Mra. TVollope poeaeasea in so eminent • 
degree ia ataangl/ fifhiMtad in the pages 
of thia norel. 



BY MRS^GORB. 

HAXmrf VB, THE HABBSHIFS OF AN 

S Tola. 



TEE DEAFff DAUOSIEB. 

8 



"One of the beat of Hrs. Gore^ 
ttoriea. The volumee m ateewed with 
amart and aparkling epigram.'^— Jforning 
Chnmicle, 



PBOOEESS ft. XEEJUDICE. 



•"Thia estertahiiBg and pertleiite^ 
dvrar mmX ia not to be aaalyiedt that 
to be praiaed, and tliat empliaticai^. 



BY THE AITTHOR 01 MARGARET MAITIAND. 



MAODALElSr REFBUXSty 

A ITORT or TSa 800TTX8B BWOUIATIOir. 

'^'Kagdalen Hepburn wHI anatain the 
mutation which the author of ■ Margaret 
Maitland' haa acquired. It ia a well 
pnpared and carenilly executed picture 
of the aociety and atate of mamiera in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Befbrmn- 
tlon. John Knox ia aucoaaafhlly drawn.** 



*'*' Magdalen Hepburn ' ia a atorj of the 
Scottish Beformation, with John Knox 
prominently fiatroduoed anoBs the dhn- 
matia penonsB. The book ia thoroughly 
eqJoTaolei pteaaant wooea oMVe to ami 
firo in it, chaaacteta aie well dlacrimi- 
■alai* Mid tlia«a U » 
thflr righ* and goed» a» iaalla»t 
reaque."— r 



AlhAM SmAXKB, 
OF XOMOKAT. 

**A iletr awa i ha nl n^ gamlat 
r bH^nm and deilght by it» admlaaUft 
• of SMttlih Uih aiMt aaaneia.*^^ 



HABSTKUnL 

SacoKD EninoK. 8 Tofii. 

* "We preAr 'Harrys Molr' tn moat of 
the Soottfah nomla that have appeaaad 
ainee Oalt'a domeatie aloviea» l«la new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Mali. 
land»' ia a real picture of the weakUMa of 
man'a nature and the deptha of woman's 
kindneaa. Tbe naxratiae, to repeat our 
praiae, ia not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 



"Thia ia incomparably the best of the 
author'a worka. in it the brilliant pro- 
mlae afforded by 'Margaret Maitland' 
haa been Aally laaliaed* and now there 
(an be no question that, fiur graphic pto 
turea of Scottish Uft^ the author ia en- 
titled te h% ranked aa to n d t» none among 
aMdem writer* of fleHen«**— Ciafadewfan 



CALEB FIELD. A TASBI 



M 



worthy of ita anthor'a xepntation In the 
▼ery flrat rank of w utwup oirary writan.**— " 
Slandard. 
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WORKS OF FICTION. 



OONSTANCE EEBBEBT. 

Anthor of •* Mamam Wimns,** " Zos," 

ftc. 8 TOlt. 

OAXLEIOH KA800IT. 

By L. Hows. 
Dtdioited to ProfeMor AytODii. 2 Tolt. 

".A rwf cteror rooMBct. The ■feylo 
throDghout is flvcnt and forcible, and 
Bia^T of the acenee are sketched witfl 
eonalderable graphic power.'*— jremliv 
Put, 

ANTIPODES; 

Os, THE NSW EXISTENCE. 

A TALI or KXAL UVI. 

By ▲ GuftOTMAir. 8 TOla. 

HEBBEBT LAXK 

By the Anthor of ** Amn DnAftT.'* 
8 vols. 

**Many and Tariooe are the croM pur- 
poeee of love which run through tbia 
elcTerly-wrltten tale, from the pen of the 
talented author of ' Anne Dyiart.' While 
administering largely to the entertidnment 
of the rMder, the Author has added to 
a well-earaed reputation."— JoAn Bull, 

TEE Yoxnira wjsbasd. 

By Mrs. OasT, Author* of "Taa Oam- 
■lxb's Wifb," &c. 8to1s. 

"In this Ihsdoatlng norel Mrs. Orey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerAal §m they were." — 
Jekn Bull. 

"The merit of produdng an admirable 
■tory may be justly awfltfded to Mrs. 
Orey."— 5«m(a|f Timet, 

THE CITBATE OF OVEBTON. 

8 vols. 

**A powerAilly written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por. 
trayed with great skUL"— JoAn Bull, 

** The startling secession of such men 
as Newman, Manning, and Wilberforce^ 
renders the rerelations which the author 
has made in these interesting and Inatruc- 
ttre TOlumes eztremely well-timed."- JDH- 



COITFESSIOirS 
OF AN ETOKIAN. 

By C. Rowcaorr, Esq. 
8to1s. 



VIVIA- 

t 

By Mas. J. E. Dai.etmfu. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bolwer Lytton. 3 toIs. 

•• ' VlTia is aa ezeeUmit noTol. Mrs. 
Dalrymple pdnts society in its true 
colours. We heartily eonmtnlate her 
upon a production which displays such 
high purpose, wrought out with so mudi 
aUUty."— Posl. 

lEATHEW FAZTON. 

Edited by the Author of " Johw Dbat- 
TON," " AxLiBFoan," &e. 8 toIs. 

"■Mathew Pazton' bears a atrong 
generic resemblance to those cleyer stories 
Wohn Drayton' and 'AiUeford,' and 
awakens In the perusal a kindred gratUU 
cation. It displays the same simple 
pathos, the same homely humow, the 
aame truth to nature, and the same iine 
sense of national peenliarity."—Petf . 

AIUEFOBD. 

A FAMILY HIST0R7. 
By the Author of " Jorn Deattow." 8 t. 

•"Allieford* is the biography ot the 
clerer writer of ' John Drayton.' It is a 
deeply Interesting tale."— ^JBrttaimia. 

A PHTSICIAirS TALE. 

8yols. 

" A vast amount of thought and know- 
ledge is displayed in this work. Many 
various phases of society, and dlilierent 
gradations of character, are dexterously 
given to sight."— Sim. 

CBEWE BISE. 

By John G. JsAFFutsoir. 8 vols. 

"A clerer norel, and one that, without 
any great wealth or dlTcnity ^f Inddent, 
contrives to be deeply interesting. The 
career of a brilliant young man at college 
—his temptations, erron, and resolute 
self-redemption from eril courses— makes 
the main interest of the story, which is set 
forth with a vigour and reality that looks 
like a daguerreotype from Aicts."— ilM«- 



EDWABB WIIiIiOnaHBT. 

By the Author of <*Th« Disoifuvb ov 
LiFB." 8 vob. 

'* We like all Lodv Bmihr FDnsonhy«a 
novels, and this is. In our jndgmentt Um 
best of them."— Jfofnlmr P^H, 

PHEUE. XIIiLAB. 

By the Author of *' Tib Sinhvasb." 8 ▼. 



fSaE 



"We feel obliged to the author for 
us such a ftesh pleasant story as 

Phemie Millar.' Out of the homeliest of 
detsils a certain fosdnaUon is endced 
which ensures the leader i n l si ii t la tho 
end."—. 



WORKS OP FICTION. 
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BEGINAU) LTLE. 

By MiM Pardox. 8 r, 

"An excellent norel, containing a great 
▼ariety of welLdrawn character*, and 
keeping '.up the Intereit of the reader to 
the laat page.*'— if flat. 

FLOBEKCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. BjLXLLn GocHBAmi, Esq. 2 ▼. 

"The beet story that has yet appeared 
ttom the pen of the talented author.**-^ 
aermld, 

THE 8ECBET HISTOBY 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"AucB WaNTWORm.** 8 voltt 

ALICE WEHTWOBTH. 

8 Tola. 

"This noyd reminds ns of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Uster, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modern life and society.'*^ 
JUhtfuntmm 

JANET HOWBRA.T. 

By CAROLzm OaAuronr. 8 r. 

"This yery pleasant .tale of 'Janet 
Mowbray* is a loTtt story— and a rery 
good one— (bll of agreeable variety and 
Interest."— JEeamlfMr. 

THE BOSES. 

By the Author of " Thb Flirt.'* 8 t. 

" ' The Roaes ' displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in *The Flirt,* and 
* The MancEuvring Mother.' **— Standard. 

CHABLES AUCHESTEB. 

8 vols. 

'* Music has nerer bad so glowing an 
adyocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amasing desl of ability dis- 
played in them.'*— HeroM. 

THE KDTNEABS. 

▲ SCOTTISH STORT. 8 V. 

THE LADT 
AND THE FSIEST. 

By Mrs. Mabrrlt. 8 vols. 

THE COLONEL. 

By the Anthor of "Prrils or Fashion." 
8 Toll, 



THE VILLAOE 
MILLIOHHAIBE. 

By the Anthor of "Thr Fortumii or 
Woman." 8 vols. 

"Great diversity of character and an 
endless succession of surprising incidents 
and vicissitudes impart an absorbing into- 
rest to this new production of Mist 
Lamont's pen.*'— JoAn Bull, 

MABYSEAHAM. 

By Mrs. Grrt. 8 vols. 

"Equal to any former novel by its 
author."— JlMsfutum. 

AUBBEY. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wtksham.** 
8 vols. 

"This novel is worthy of the author's 
reputation. The interest of the story is 
powerfully kept up, and there is much 
truthful and discriminating depicting of 
character.** — JAterary Oag§tte, 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of "Emilla. Wtndham.** 
8 vols. 

" One of the most successful of the au- 
thor's works."— Posf. 

"These volumes abound in delicate 
and passionate writing.**— JSTjramtner. 

THE DAUOHTEB 
OF THE SOUTH. 

By Mrs. Clara Walrrt. 8 vols. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 

ANNETTE. A TALE. 

By W. F. Dracov. 

With a Memoir of the Anthor, by the 
Hon. Sir T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 8 vols. 

" ' Annette * Is a stirring tale. The pre- 
fatory memoir of Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times Interesting, nor the 
less so for containing two long letters flrom 
Sir Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, ftiU of 
gentle fhr-thinking wisdom.**— J^Mmlner. 

LADY MABION. 

By Mrs. W. Fostrr. 
8 vols. 

THE BELLE 
OF THE VILLAaE. 

By the Author of "Thr Old BirautH 

OBMTLRMAir.** 

tfOlf. 



THB ABBIT AMD TKS NAVY. 



OOLBUKTS TTKITED SERVICE HAGAZDOS; AND 

KAYAL AUD military JOURNAL. PabUslied' on the first of every 



This pc^nler periodictlt wlueh lias now been established a qoarten of a. oentosy, 
iubiMea snbjeete of tntk ei^uaive Taiiety and powerful interest as must render 
mt scaRdy less aeeeptable to readers in general than to the membenF of those pro- 
ibsrions fbrwhose use His more particularly intended, rndkpendent^ of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumemble interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, ffiitimcal Incidfcirts, Ck)rrespondence, etc., each nuJinfier comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Bminent Officers of all branches of serrice, Beviewa of 
Kew Pnblications»either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or invoMag 
idbjects of utility or iaterea t to> Hhe membm of either, fuH Beports of Trials 
by Ck>urt8 Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Oithers, Circulars, 
Promotions, AppointmentB, Buihs, Marriages, Obitonry> dc, vntb aft Ite Naval 
aad Military Intelligenee ol the month. 

OFIinONS OF THE nasSi. 

"This f» conAflwdly one of tba aUeti and most attractiye periodicals of vhlcb the 
BiftTab preas eaa boaat, preaanttiig a wide field of entertainment to tliegeiierai' av xnUl aa 
profeialonal reader. The aoggeoCiona for the benefit of the two aenioea an dialiii§piahed 
by Tigonr of aenae, acnte and practical obaerratlon, an ardent love ot diaeipffiie, tenpemd* by 
a high venae of jnatlce, honour, and a tender regard fbr the welfare and comfort of ouraaldlcra 
and aeamen."— GVofte. 

" At the head of thoit periodlcala which fhmish uaefti and ralnabla infi>nnation to 
their peculiar cl a a ae a of readers, aa well aa amoaement to the general body of the public, 
moat be placed the ' United Service Magaxine, and Naval and Miittary JoohmI.^ Ilnnmbers 
among ita contdlmtora almoat all thoae gallant apirita who have drao nv leao honour 
to their country by their sworda than by their pena, and abonnda with the moat intereating 
dlacnaalona on naval and military affaire, and stirring narrativea of deeda of arms. In all 
paita of the world* Svary Information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages- is a feature of gfcat attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magaxine' can be recommended to every readerwfaopoaseeaea that attach, 
ment to his country whidi should make him look with the dewffut bitereat on ita naval and 
military reaourcee." — Sum, 

** This truly national parfodical is alwaya full of the moat valuahia mattwfiie pvofsaaional 
men."— Jfomin^r Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to thsft class of readers who hover on the a&irta of the 
Sarviser and trin a wmid of paina to Infigrm themselves of all the golnga on,.t]le modea and 
liahtDn% the movements and adVenturea connected with dbfpa and baraadUk thJa-pfriodlral 
la indiqyenaai>le. It i»a repertory of tects aad criticisms— narrattvea^of past operienee, and 
fictions that are aa good aa if they were true— tables and returaa— naip iavenMonr and new 
hooka bearing npon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence— and 
sundry undafmed matteai that lie In close neighbonrhood with the profesaloos, and contribute 
more or less to the atods of general useAil information,*'— JlOte. 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PFBLISHEES, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRT GOL&VSK^ 

I3r GREAT HARLB0&OUOH &TRKBT«. 
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